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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
STALIN REFUSES TO PLAY BALL 


P to the date of this writing 
(May 15th) the chief result of 

the San Francisco Conference is the 
realization that Russia will not co- 
operate with us and the rest of the 
world. Stalin refuses to “play ball.” 
The Russians will not remain in the 
game unless we permit them to 
break the recognized rules and make 
new ones of their own or chuck all 
rules whatsoever when it is to their 
advantage to do so. 
The English and the 
Americans, brought 
up on good sports- 
manship, are bewildered by the Rus- 
sians. There is much talk of “these 
mysterious Russians.” Churchill’s 
description of Soviet Russia as “a 
riddle wrapped in a mystery inside 
an enigma” is being quoted and re- 
quoted. Dissertations “On Under- 
standing the Russians” are appear- 
ing in the press. But there is no 
riddle and no need of bewilderment 
or of psychological analysis if we 
admit the one glaring fact: the 
Russian game is not “on the level.” 
If the manager of our team sit- 


Not on 
the Level 


ting on the bench and the coaches 
on the side lines have kept their 
eyes peeled to see what is going on, 
they should appeal to the umpire 
to enforce the rules, or, that failing, 
they should order our team off the 
field and protest the game. That 
could be done with no sacrifice of 
sportsmanship. In baseball and 
football it is not unheard of that 
one team should not only protest a 
game but permanently break off re- 
lationship with another because of 
its persistent refusal to play the 
game as the game should be played. 
Any umpire with normal eyesight 
must have seen that the visiting 
team from Moscow has been play- 
ing dirty ball at San Francisco and 
all around the circuit before they 
came to San Francisco. Any um- 
pire with “guts” would declare the 
game forfeit to us. Of course he 
might be mobbed for calling off the 
biggest “World Series” ever held, 
but what good is an umpire if he 
fears to be howled at and mobbed 
for calling the plays as he sees 
them? 
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HE then is what has been hap- 
pening before, at and since San 
Francisco. The rules of the game 
had been agreed upon when Church- 
ill and Roosevelt met off the coast 
of Labrador in 1941. The rules 
were later accepted by Stalin and 
reaffirmed at Moscow, Teheran, 
Dumbarton Oaks and Yalta. They 
were, in substance these: 

The United Na- 
tions will seek no 
aggrandizement, ter- 
ritorial or other. 

No territorial 
changes will be 
made except in accord with the 
freely expressed wishes of the peo- 
ples concerned. 

The right of all peoples to choose 
the form of government under 
which they shall live is to be re- 
spected. 

A peace shall be concluded which 
will afford to all nations the means 
of dwelling in safety within their 
own boundaries. 

No one of the Big Three will take 
action without the consent of the 
others. 

Those rules having been adopted, 
Russia proceeded to throw the book 
out the window. 

First: She gulped down the three 
Baltic provinces whole and bit off 
one-half of Poland without casting 
so much as an inquiring glance at 
Britain and America. 

Second: She moved in on Bul- 
garia and set up a Soviet puppet 
state while the British, in accord- 
ance with the rules, were discuss- 
‘ing with Bulgaria what should be 
done. 

Third: Stalin compelled Britain 
and America to drop their man 
Mihailovitch in Yugoslavia and ac- 
cept his man Tito, putting Roose- 
velt and Churchill in the predica- 


A Spalding’s 
Guide 

for the 
Conference 


ment of explaining, if they could, 
how it came to pass that they had 
turned about face. 

Fourth: In Albania, Russia ip. 
stalled Hoxha, a Communist, as 
head of a satellite state. 

Fifth: Having thus thumbed his 
nose at Britain and the United 
States, Stalin went on to insult 
especially the Catholic powers of 
Europe by establishing a leftist 
government in Austria under the 
leadership—servile and senile—of 
seventy-five-year-old Karl Renner, 

Sixth: The Russian army having 
stood three months in its tracks 
thirty-five miles east of Berlin, 
while the Americans were fighting 
their way to within shooting dis- 
tance of the capital, Stalin com- 
manded our armies to halt where 
they were. Thereupon the Russians 
entered and seized the big prize. 

Seventh: On the eve of Molotov’s 
departure for San Francisco, Mos- 
cow announced that she had “ac- 
knowledged” the Lublin Govern- 
ment, ostentatiously disregarding 
the fact that Britain and the U.S. A. 
had recognized the London group. 

Eighth: Russia maintains a Com- 
munist army in China to fight 
against our ally Chang Kai-shek. 

Finally—to make an end to a list 
which has no end—Russia proposes 
and doubtless will execute a plan to 
shift whole populations back and 
forth, hither and thither in flat 
contradiction of Yalta, without s0 
much as asking, not to say receiv- 
ing, the consent of those peoples or 
of her fellow-signatories to the pact. 


N Ed Wynn’s show a few years 
ago he took the part of a play- 
producer. Sitting down on the 
apron of the stage he proceeds to 
explain to the audience what a won- 
derful show he has planned for 
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them. But as he talks, messengers 
come dashing in, one after the other 
in quick succession like those who 
prought bad news to Job. The or- 
chestra has gone on strike; the 
scenery has not ar- 
rived; the leading 
man is on a spree; 
the leading lady has 
a fit of tantrums; and so on and 
so on. When he can bear it no 
longer Ed cries out in anguish “This 
is sabéttage, this is sabdttage!” 
How many more monkey wrenches 
must Russia throw into the peace 
making machinery before Britain 
and America cry “This is sabét- 
tage!” 


This Is 
Sabéttage! 


HOSE samples of violation of 

the rules of the game must suf- 
fice in an abbreviated catalogue 
such as this. They are by no means 
all the evidence available of Rus- 
sia’s contempt for the American 
and British idea of “playing the 
game.” Stalin has not only broken 
all rules; he has violated all treat- 
ies: the Riga Treaty of 1921, the 
Anglo-Polish Treaty of 1939, the 
Polish-Soviet Treaty of 1941, the 
United Nations Pact of 1942, and 
the Anglo-Soviet Treaty of Alliance 
of 1942. 

How so good a Britisher as 
Winston Churchill could declare, 
in the face of all this evidence, that 
“Stalin’s word is his bond,” or how 
Harold Nicholson could say in the 
House of Commons that “Mr. Stalin 
has demonstrated that he is about 
the most reliable man in Europe,” 
must remain one of the mysteries 
in the shameful story of the syco- 
phancy of honorable governments 
which try to appease gangs of law- 
breakers. Perhaps we can under- 
stand Churchill’s testimonial to 
Stalin if we refer also to his justi- 
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fication of Russia’s grab of Polish 
territory. “She needed it,” he said, 
“for her own security”! If we un- 
derstand that statement we are in 
a position to understand the other. 
I, for one, think I understand. 
There is a word for it, but I hesi- 
tate to speak the word. But the one 
thing we shall never understand is 
how it came to pass that proud Al- 
bion has fallen so low as to become 
lick-spittle to such a barbarian as 
Stalin. 


ITH all those violations of his 

word and his bond and the 
rules of the game behind him, 
Stalin (in the person of Molotov) 
came to San Francisco. In all rea- 
son and conscience the Chairman 
might have declared in his opening 
speech that the delegates should in 
the name of their governments, re- 
new their allegiance to the rules of 
the game as laid down in the At- 
lantic Charter, the Yalta Pact and 
the Dumbarton Oaks Declaration; 
that second in the order of business 
would be an apology to the dele- 
gates by any nation which had 
violated those prin- 
ciples; and that 
third in the agenda 
should be a guarantee of reparation 
of injury done to any small nation 
by a great nation, and restoration of 
all territories alienated without the 
consent of the peoples concerned. 
Then a resolution should have been 
passed by the Conference that as a 
starting point for the rehabilitation 
of the world all nations should re- 
vert to the territorial and political 
status they had before the Duce, 
the Fuehrer and the Soviet Dictator 
upset the order of things. That is 
to say, aggression and land grab- 
bing by enemy or ally should be 
nullified. 


Agenda 
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HIS, of course, is what Commu- 

nists, Leftists, “Liberals” and 
other special pleaders call “Perfec- 
tionism.” But “Perfectionism” is 
surely less reprehensible than De- 
featism. To say that Russia, hav- 
ing grabbed territory left and right 
and installed puppet dictatorships 
here and there should be permitted 
to point to the fait accompli and 
say in gangster style, “So wot!” is 
to be defeatist. The world cannot 
be reconstructed on defeatism. 

I am aware that any one who ar- 
gues thus is immediately chal- 
lenged: “So, you want to fight Rus- 
sia?” I don’t want to fight Russia, 
but if the alternative to fighting 
Russia is to lick Russia’s boots, I 
should imagine that Britain and the 
United States would not hesitate as 
to their choice. These two nations 
have the greatest of all navies and 
magnificent. armies, the most nu- 
merous, most up-to-the-moment, 
best equipped and most skillfully 
manned fleets of 
bomber and fighter 
planes, the most 
competent engi- 
neers, inventors and scientific ex- 
perts, thousands of munitions fac- 
tories as yet untouched by the 
devastation of war, and together 
with all these advantages, limitless 
natural resources. Russia knows 
all that as well as we do. We need 
not fight Russia. All we need do 
is call for a showdown. If ever 
Russia is to be persuaded not only 
to act the part of “the bear that 
walks like a man,” but of the bar- 
barian trying to appear civilized, 
the time to persuade her is now. 


Fight 
Russia? 


UT no! 


With shameful abject- 
ness our delegates and Britain’s 
at San Francisco kowtowed to Mo- 


lotov. Crowds in the streets ran 
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after him. Some privileged few got 
near enough to secure his auto. 
graph; reporters in groups of hun- 
dreds swarmed to his press confer. 
ences, and commented enthusiastic. 
ally on his side- 
stepping replies to 
their questions. His 
adroitness and 
quick-wittedness were noted. Ex. 
amples of his wit (I confess it es. 
caped me) were ladled out to a hun- 
dred million American newspaper 
readers and radio listeners. His 
scathing indictment of Nazi brutal- 
ity in his speech to the convention 
was played up, with (as far as | 
could gather) not one editorial word 
to the effect that all he said of Nazi 
cruelty could be paralleled with au- 
thentic records of Communist cru- 
elty. He was the man of the hour, 
as Hitler and Mussolini were the 
men of the hour when they met and 
flouted their union in the face of 
the Pope at Rome in 1938. 

Molotov was wined and dined 
and feted and flattered in San Fran- 
cisco. He stole the show. Then he 
ran away before the Conference 
really got down to business, and 
before the bedazzled delegates could 
get wise to him and call his bluff. 
Even the excuse he had for leaving 
was phony. The war had ended in 
Europe and his boss needed him at 
home. Didn’t he know when he 
flew out of Moscow that the war in 
Europe was close to its end? And 
is there no other man in Moscow 
who can do what Molotov can do? 
Has Stalin ceased to be the omnipo- 
tent factotum? 

Before he left the Conference, 
Molotov dropped the information 
casually at a dinner table that the 
sixteen delegates sent to Moscow 
under a promise of safe conduct 
had been arrested, but he vouch- 
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safed no further information. He 
thought it ridiculous that any ques- 
tions should have been asked. Here 

in the U. S. A. kid- 
Not One naping is a capital 
Small crime, and kidnap- 
Scruple ing of a group of 

statesmen on a dip- 
lomatic mission under government 
guarantee would be so preposterous 
as to be unthinkable. But in the 
U. S. S. R. the spiriting away and 
the possible murder of an entire 
ambassadorial corps causes not so 
much as a lifting of an eyebrow or 
a listless, “how come?” 


R saying things more or less in 

this strain on a public platform 
I have been called a “pessimist.” 
The accusers seem to hold to Ham- 
let’s advice to his mother, “Simu- 
late a virtue if you have it not.” 
Presumably they would have an 
observer of what goes on in this 
world simulate a confidence which 
he cannot have. To revert to the 
baseball parlance with which we 
commenced, they want an umpire 
to call the plays not 
as he sees them but 
as the grandstand 
and the bleachers 
would like. But if 
I know the great 
American game and the people who 
attend it, I think they would jeer 
at the umpire and mob him if he 
shouted “safe” when a _ player, 
especially a player on the visiting 
team, was “out by a mile.” The 
business of an editorial commen- 
tator, like that of an umpire, is 
to call the plays as he sees them. 
He is neither pessimist nor optimist. 
Let us call him an actualist. The 
most humilitating confession ever 
made in recent years in the sphere 
of journalism is that of Archibald 


As You 
Like It, 
or As You 
See It? 
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» 
MacLeish in his little book calle 
The Irresponsibles. “We have see 
this,” he confesses, “and yet refus« 
to see it, we know one thing and yet 
continue to declare another.” St, 
Thomas defines lying as locutio con: 
tra mentem, “thinking one thing, 
saying another.” It disqualifies a 
man for writing or public speaking 
or diplomacy—yes diplomacy. It 
should disqualify him even to be a 
paid propagandist of the govern- 
ment. He couldn’t even be a good 
baseball umpire. An umpire, of 
course, may be wrong, but when he 
is wrong it does no good to fling an 
epithet at him. If any missile is 
hurled it should be the book of 
rules. But by the book of rules 
written and approved at Dumbar- 
ton Oaks, Yalta, and even at Mos- 
cow, Russia was not playing ball at 
San Francisco, and is not playing 
ball now. 





WHAT? ISOLATIONISM AGAIN? 


N indignant lady, formerly, and 

still I hope, a friend of THE 
CATHOLIC WorLD, in the course of 
ten pages of miscellaneous accusa- 
tions against its editor, has flung at 
me the epithet “Isolationist.” That 
word is so heavily freighted with 
vicious connotations that it has 
come to be almost as offensive as 
“Nazi” or “Quisling” 
or “Fifth Column- 
ist.” So I asked 
for a definition. The 
lady replied: “An isolationist is 
1. A person who considers it pos- 
sible to protect the country against 
foreign dominance and to insure 
its well-being in the midst of world 
chaos by remaining behind the 
territorial defenses of the United 
States and letting the rest of the 


Definition, 
Please! 
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world go merrily to hell; 2. A per- 
son who refuses to apply the doc- 
trine of Charity—‘Am I my broth- 
er’s keeper?’—and the doctrine of 
the Mystical Body of Christ—‘*That 
they may be all one as I, Father, in 
Thee, and Thou in Me’—to interna- 
tional as well as national and per- 
sonal questions.” 

Let us consider those two defi- 
nitions. Disregarding the phrase 
“letting the rest of the world go 
merrily to hell,” as a rhetorical 
flourish, I should say that the re- 
mainder of definition Number One 
might be applied with justice to the 
Franklin D. Roosevelt of 1939 and 
1940; the Franklin D. Roosevelt who 
spoke of “measures short of war,” 
and who assured the mothers of 
America with the solemn emphasis 
of reiteration that their boys were 
not going overseas. Apparently he 
thought it possible to “remain be- 
hind the territorial defenses of the 
United States.” Those who dis- 
agreed with him felt that such iso- 
lation was impossible if he con- 
tinued to threaten the Nazis and the 
Japs. It seemed to us (to borrow 
his own phrase) that he was speak- 
ing out of both sides of his mouth. 
Out of one side came the “quaran- 
tine” speech and the “stab in the 

back” speech. Out 
Rooseveltian of the other side 
Isolationism came the “short of 

war” and the “boys 
not going overseas” speeches. (Per- 
haps we had better insert a pa- 
renthesis at this point to remark 
that the phrase “unless we are at- 
tacked” was a later gloss not in the 
original speech.) But gloss or no 
gloss the mothers understood the 
President to say that we would not 
move off our own continent unless 
Germany attacked us. That is to 
say the President in 1939 and until 


after election day in 1940 was the 
kind of isolationist defined by the 
indignant lady. And so was Wendel] 
Willkie (the pre-election Wendell 
Willkie). And so were we all. So 
at least were 22 millions who voted 
for Willkie’s isolationist platform, 
and no one knows how many of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s 27 millions who 
took him at his more reassuring 
word. And so was, perhaps, the 
wrathful lady. 

After Pearl Harbor, neither in 
speech nor in writing, in public or 
in private, have I objected to our 
fighting either Germany or Japan. 


HE second definition of “Isola- 
tionist” as one who fails to ap- 
ply the doctrine of charity and of 
the Mystical Body of Christ to in- 
ternational questions concerns me 
—and I may add hurts me—more 
than the first. I think it unfair and 
untrue. I have, so to speak, special- 
ized in the doctrine of the Mystical 
Body. It is my favorite theme. In 
preparation for preaching I have 
read all I could lay my hands on 
about it. But I have never yet found 
in any treatise so much as a hint 
that the doctrine of the Mystical 
Body should be used to prove that 
a recalcitrant nation 
should be coerced 
by arms. Justifica- 
tion of war under 
certain conditions is 
indeed to be found in the theo- 
logians. But I hope I shall not be 
counted a heretic if I confess that I 
prefer the Gospels to works not 
written under divine inspiration. 
In a debate on the subject, “Re- 
solved; that Jesus Christ favored 
the use of military force to promote 
moral and spiritual ends,” I would 
rather be on the negative than the 
positive side. Any debater well- 
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acquainted with the Gospels could 
embarrass an opponent who should 
contend that Jesus advocated war 

for any purpose whatsoever. 
Elsewhere my critic recommends 
to my attention the parable of the 
Good Samaritan. But in that par- 
able there is no record that the 
benefactor of the wounded man 
gathered a posse, still less an army, 
to track down, to fight and to kill 
the robbers. So it seems to me that 
to offer the Gospels 


Not As I or a doctrine taken 
Read the from the Gospels as 
Gospels an argument for 


war is incongruous 
and perhaps even sacrilegious. 
When one of the apostles — the 
most impetuous of them—attempt- 
ed to defend Jesus with violence, 
the Master said, “Put up thy sword 
into its scabbard.” He went on to 
explain that He could if He wished, 
summon legions of angels to fight 
for Him. If He could summon 
angels He could summon men. He 
did neither. Since He would not 
defend His physical Body by force, 
it may be doubted that He would 
suggest war in defense of His Mys- 
tical Body. 


O, if the objector to my “‘isola- 

tionism” cares to conduct the 
case against me on that high plane 
of mystical theology I shall be 
happy to accommodate. But I won- 
der if advocates of military force 
as a spur to moral betterment have 
ever visualized the heights of su- 
pernatural heroism to which inter- 
ventionism would lead them. In 
these pages only a month ago I 
spoke of the ultimate in interven- 
tion, vicarious sacrifice; “it be- 
hooveth that one man die for the 
people” and therefore presumably it 
behooveth that one nation die for 


the world. When the first League 
of Nations was under discussion at 
Versailles, in vari- 


ous pulpits includ- How Far 
ing that of St. Pat- Will You 
rick’s Cathedral in Intervene? 


New York, I declared 

my willingness that my country be 
sacrificed, crucified, immolated like 
Jesus Christ if there were any rea- 
sonable hope that such immolation 
would redeem the political world as 
the immolation of Jesus redeemed 
the souls of men. 

But even of Jesus it is said, “He 
was sacrificed because He willed 
it.” It would be wrong to sacrifice 
America for the good of mankind if 
America does not will to be sacri- 
ficed. Mrs. Woodrow Wilson re- 
cently quoted her husband as hav- 
ing said when he was near to death, 
“Perhaps it is well that America did 
not enter the League, because the 
people were not ready for it.” Are 
they ready for it now? Ready for 
it with all its possible consequences? 
Ready for it, if it means national 
crucifixion and death? Even if we 
believed America to be divine, and 
felt that she would rise again once 
she had been crucified, dead and 
buried, would we send her to her 
Calvary? 

My point in this matter of the 
League—the League that was, or 
the League that is to be—is not that 
we shouldn’t enter, but that we 
shouldn’t enter without knowing 
what the consequences of entering 
may be. When Jesus went forth 
from Nazareth He well knew what 
would be done to Him. If, like Him, 
we leave our Nazareth and “set our 
face steadfastly to go up to Jerusa- 
lem” we must be prepared to be 
mocked and scourged and spit upon 
even by our own—that is to say our 
allies—and to be handed over to the 
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Gentiles—that is to say—the enemy. 
Are we Americans ready for that? 

















DVOCATES of the use of arms 

in the interests of peace would 
be well advised to keep their feet 
on the solid ground of realism and 
not soar aloft into 
the rarefied atmos- 
phere of mysticism. 
If they agree to re- 
sort to natural reason rather than 
supernatural religion, I am again 
willing to meet them. But again my 
contention is that we must not be 
blindfolded and led into what we 
know not. The first principle of 
democracy is that the people must 
know what they are doing and do 
it willingly. To that end I have 
again and again in these columns 
suggested questions and called for 
answers. The indignant author of 
the long letter referred to above, has 
reminded me of some of those ques- 
tions I asked as far back as 1939, 
and complains because I didn’t an- 
swer them. I asked them because 
I wanted someone else’s answer 
rather than my own. They con- 
cerned the foreign policy of the 
United States, of which I have no 
authority to speak. They concern 
also the mind of the American peo- 
ple of whom I am not the repre- 
sentative. 
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Earth 









































































































































BVIOUSLY this leads us into 
matters more important than 
my opinion or that of my critics. 
So let’s dig up those questions out 
of the files of THE CATHOLIC WorLD 
for March, 1939. I quote with slight 
unessential omissions: 

“Millions of us Americans hon- 
estly want to know where we stand 
in the matter of international rela- 
tionships and of possible entrance 
into foreign wars. We are not try- 
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ing to be captious. 
sinister design of putting the Pregj. 


We have no 


dent on the spot. We ask plain 
questions and we think we have a 
right to plain answers. No phrases 
are heard more frequently nowa- 
days in these states than ‘Save De. 
mocracy!’ and ‘Stop the Dictators!’ 
But which are the Democracies? Is 
it our job to save them? Didn’t we 
‘Make the World Safe for Democ- 
racy’ once? Must we do it again? 
And again and again? Is it our 
business to ‘stop’ the Dictators? Is 
it for us to judge the nations? Is 
it our divinely appointed task to see 
that justice is done in Europe, Asia, 
Africa?” 

In other words, do our wars fol- 
low a plan? Do we enter upon 
them because of a consistent pol- 
icy? It would, I fear, embarrass 
any official spokesman, from the 
President down, to say what that 
policy may be. Even 
at the end of the $64 
war with Japan Question 


‘ those questions will 


remain unanswered. We shall go 
on as before, into wars and out of 
them, with no clear object in view 
except what seems to be expedient 
at the time. If, to be specific, we 
allege that we fought Germany in 
defense of freedom, liberty, democ- 
racy, should we not fight Russia in 
defense of freedom, liberty, democ- 
racy? The indignant lady likens 
our alliance with Russia to “turn- 
ing a rattlesnake against a copper- 
head.” Quite so, but when the rat- 
tler has killed) the copperhead, 
would it not be advisable to kill the 
rattler? 

At any rate it is not well to cod- 
dle and pamper any venomous rep- 
tile. Isn’t there an old adage about 
warming a viper in your bosom? 
We have warmed and petted and 
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coddled Russia some 40 billion dol- 
lars worth. We have come to re- 
gret our shipments of scrap iron to 
Japan. We had better beware lest 
we come to lament the shipments 
of planes and tanks and munitions 
and whole factories and mountains 
of food to Russia. 


SAID at the beginning of this an- 

swer to the charge of isolation- 
ism that I would disregard the 
phrase “letting the rest of the world 
go merrily to hell.” But it may be 
better to refer to it 
once again, and then 
to conclude. I don’t 
want to see anyone 
go to hell. I don’t even want to see 
people starve or go naked or suffer 
any other affliction if we Americans 
can prevent it. I should like to see 


Salutary 
Intervention 


the American Red Cross abroad 
neither recalled nor diminished soon 


after the war. I should like to see 
America leap to the relief of any 
people suffering from earthquakes 
or tornadoes or conflagrations or 
pestilence or war. I would, if I 
could, allocate as many billions of 
dollars as we have expended in war 
to the rehabilitation of peoples af- 
flicted by war. I should like to see 
such philanthropic activity on the 
part of America in Poland, the Bal- 
tic States and the Balkans (if Rus- 
sia will permit us a free hand) in 
Palestine and India (if Great Brit- 
ain doesn’t object) in Italy and— 
yes—in Germany, as 
will demonstrate to 
the world that we 
are as generous in 
peace as we are 
powerful in war; 
that we the richest people in the 
world are eager to share what we 
have with those who have less. I 
am even willing (I challenge those 


Good 
Samaritan 
to the 
World 
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who call me isolationist to say as 
much), I am willing and ready to 
see the standard of living in the 
United States lowered if necessary 
to meet half way the standard of 
living in China and India and 
Japan. I should like to see Uncle 
Sam as the Good Samaritan of the 
world. Not for political purposes. 
Not to prove that our ideology is 
better than someone else’s ideology, 
not to get credit before the nations, 
not to prevent the revolt of the 
“have-nots,” but simply because it 
is right and just and Christian. If 
that be “isolationism” and especial- 
ly if that be in contradiction to the 
doctrine of the Mystical Body, I 
confess that I am dull enough not to 
perceive it. 


UST one word in reply to the al- 

legation of those who say that 
we went into this war to save our 
own skin; that if we had not gone 
to Europe to get at Hitler he would 
have come to America to get at us 
and that therefore isolationism was 
treason. Admitting that I am no 
strategist, I have always insisted 
that such talk did not make sense. 
Hitler couldn’t so much as cross the 
English Channel, even when the 
British army, demoralized, and de- 
spoiled of its weapons retreated from 
Dunkirk. Four years later, after 
having held and fortified the beaches 
of Normandy he still could not 
cross. How then was he to cross a 
body of water a hundred times the 
width of the Channel, breaking his 
way through the massed naval 
might of Britain and America? 

These things we amateurs have 
been saying since 1939. Now with 
the surrender of German officers, 
we have expert confirmation of our 
opinion. Marshal von Runstedt has 
told his captors that after a few 
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reconnaissance experiments the in- 
vasion of England was seen to 
be impossible. Hermann Goering, 
Reichsmarshal, told the American 
correspondents that “the invasion 
of England, once 
in preparation was 
never ordered,” and 
that in his opinion 
Germany had “insufficient air 
power or ships for an invasion.” 
Naturally, we who refused to be 
frightened by rumors of Germany’s 
designs on our continent, welcome 
such first-hand corroboration. It 
would have been preposterous and 
suicidal for Hitler to venture the 
Atlantic with Russia ready to move 
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in on him from the rear and the two 
most tremendous fleets of all time 
barring his way in front. But any 
lie seemed good to hurl at us “igo. 
lationists” who were proud enough 
of our country to believe that she 
could take care of herself. 

As for the future, let us promote 
our friendship with Canada and be- 
gin at long last to make ourselves 
worthy of the friendship of Latin 
America. Having achieved hemi- 
sphere solidarity we can, in spite of 
the lady’s scornful rejection of the 
idea, “insure the well-being of our 
country in the midst of world chaos 
by remaining behind the territorial 
defenses of the United States.” 


FRANCIS CARLIN: IN MEMORIAM 


By JAMES TRAVIS 


bi who quick turned from gazing on fame’s face 
When fame once set its gaze upon your art, 
Who flowered alone, the better to efface 

What blemish fame might work upon your heart, 


Who silently took up the poet’s cross, 

Weaving bright garlands for a sleeping world, 
Now death, whose price of life you held no loss, 
Has called, and all your secret petals furled. 


Poet botanist, grave celebrant of God, 

His flowers, His vicar, and His own Green Isle, 
May fragrant blossoms grace the entombing sod, 
To whisper that you tarry yet a while, 


Or bloom alone, unheralded, at night, 
To lighten dark for all that have true sight. 





RUSSIA AND WORLD PEACE 


By JOHN EARLE UHLER 


S war began with the rape of 
Poland, so begins the peace. 
Germany was first the aggressor, 
and England opposed the aggression 
as a cause for war. Now Russia is 
the aggressor; and as far as the pub- 
lic knows at this date England and 
America condescend to the aggres- 
sion as a basis of peace. As a mat- 
ter of principle, if it is right to par- 
tition Poland, then there should 
have been no war. If it is wrong, 
then there can be no peace. 
America’s attitude to this question 
may be decided by the logical se- 
quence of cause and effect. Why did 
we go to war? And are we going to 
get that for which we have fought? 
Our belligerency began, not on 
December 8, 1941, when we de- 
clared war on Germany and Japan, 
but throughout 1940 and 1941, in a 
series of steps like the transfer of 
fifty warships to England, Roose- 
velt’s speech of December 29, 1940, 
in which he referred to America as 
the “arsenal of democracy” for the 
defense of Britain against Ger- 
many, the seizure of merchant ships 
belonging to Germany and their 
transfer to England, our military 
occupation of Greenland, Iceland, 
and northern Ireland, and, above 
all, the Lend-Lease Act of March 
11, 1941. By this Act, we gave mili- 
tary supplies to England, and fol- 
lowed it by actually convoying them 
abroad with our navy. We may not 
have been beside England as a com- 
batant, but we were directly behind 
her in belligerent support. 
It is clear that we did not go into 
this war primarily to stop inter- 


national aggression, because, if this 
had been our motive, we would long 
ago have taken up arms against 
Japan. On the contrary, although 
we announced to the Japanese am- 
bassador at Washington, Septem- 
ber 22, 1931, that we were pro- 
foundly concerned over Japan’s grab 
of Manchuria, we did little else to 
prevent it. In fact, throughout the 
Roosevelt administration, the United 
States actually assisted Japan in 
her invasion of China by the ship- 
ment of such commodities as scrap 
iron and oil. It was clearly not 
America’s intention to fight Japan 
in order to uphold the Four Free- 
doms for China. 

It was primarily Germany, not 
Japan, that brought the United 
States into action. She even figured 
in the Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbor, for that catastrophe result- 
ed immediately from the several 
demands that Washington made on 
Tokyo, one of which implied that 
Japan should virtually break her 
relations with her European ally. 
Then too, after the actual declara- 
tion of war, we regarded Germany 
as the chief enemy, although it was 
Japan who had given us the first 
disastrous blow, and we concen- 
trated our efforts against the Ger- 
man side. 

What was the fundamental rea- 
son for this antagonism to the 
Nazis? Undoubtedly it was first the 
fear that spread in America that 
they would ultimately attack us, 
and, secondly, the argument that 
we must defend England in order 
to defend ourselves. Mr. Roose- 
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velt and his immediate staff inti- 
mated again and again that Eng- 
land and the English navy stood as 
a defense of America against Ger- 
man aggression. He was encour- 
aged in this belief by Mr. Churchill, 
as directly revealed by his state- 
ment before the House of Commons, 
February 15, 1942. He spoke of 
the “United States as unitedly and 
wholeheartedly in the war with us,” 
and added, “That is what I have 
dreamed of and worked for, and 
now it is come to pass.” Hence the 
repeal of neutrality, the gift of fifty 
destroyers, convoy, Lend-Lease— 
in brief, “everything short of war” 
—in order to save England. 

But in saving England from Ger- 
many, we have strengthened Rus- 
sia, which has been a constant 
threat to the British Empire for 
over a century. It has risen like a 
dark cloud over England’s so-called 
life-line in the Near East—the Medi- 


terranean, the Suez Canal, and the 


Persian Gulf. It has become spe- 
cially ominous since 1853, when 
Russia attacked Turkey, obviously 
with the intent to gain free control 
of the straits into the Mediter- 
ranean. At once England was 
alarmed, and, with France and 
Austria, made the Russians with- 
draw, destroyed their fleet in the 
Black Sea, took from the Mus- 
covites that portion of Bessarabia 
next to the Black Sea and gave it to 
the Danubian principalities, which 
later became Rumania. 

Soon afterward, in retaliation, 
Russia encouraged and aided Wil- 
liam of Prussia to found the Ger- 
man empire. And, at the outbreak 
of the Franco-Prussian War, St. 
Petersburg repudiated the treaty 
that closed the Crimean War. Again 
a Russian naval base and fleet ap- 
peared in the Black Sea. In 1872 
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Czar Alexander II. entered into the 
“three emperors’ league” with Ger. 
many and Austria, one of the pur- 
poses of which was to win back for 
Russia the lost portion of Bess. 
arabia. In 1876, although Disraeli, 
English prime minister, gave secret 
help to Turkey in order to block 
Russia, the Muscovites continued to 
incite Bulgaria to revolt against 
Turkish suzerainty and helped the 
Bulgarians win their independence, 
In 1884, Russia concluded a treaty 
with Germany, permitting the Rus- 
sians, by a secret protocol, to oc- 
cupy the Straits by military force if 
necessary. It was like a game of 
chess — now Russia’s move, now 
England’s, and Russia was checked. 

This rivalry in the Near East, 
though remaining alive, lapsed into 
dormancy, but, in the Middle East, 
Russia continued to clash with Eng- 
land. In 1885, Czar Alexander III. 
overcame the Tekke Turkomans at 
the great oasis of Merv and thus 
extended the Russian frontier close 
to India, always one of the most 
vulnerable spots of the British Em- 
pire. After various vicissitudes, the 
Soviet government, continuing the 
policy of the Czars, signed treaties 
of friendship (1921) with Turkey, 
Persia, and Afghanistan. Three 
years later, after a period of propa- 
ganda, Moscow absorbed Khiva and 
Bukhara into the USSR, forming 
parts of the two new Socialist So- 
viet Republics of Uzbekistan and 
Turkmenistan. Now the Russians 
are taking advantage of the antago- 
nism that the United States is cre- 
ating among the Mohammedans 
over the proposed Jewish state in 
Palestine, and the influence of Mos- 
cow is penetrating Islam from the 
Mediterranean to the Arabian Sea. 

In the Far East, the threat of 
Russia against England is just as 
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great. In 1858, the Czar won all the 
territory north of the Amur, the 
river that runs east into the Pacific 
near the northern tip of the island 
of Sakhalin. Then, slowly, Russia 
pressed south upon China. She 
took the territory east of the Ussuri, 
which cut into northeastern Man- 
churia. This included the seaport, 
Vladivostok. She annexed all of 
Sakhalin. She leased the southern 
tip of the Liaotung peninsula and 
built a railroad from Harbin to 
Port Arthur in her new leasehold. 
She refused to withdraw her troops 
from Manchuria after the Boxer re- 
bellion. The Russo-Japanese War 
resulted, in which England and 
America openly expressed their 
sympathy with Nippon. With the 
influence of England in the back- 
ground, President Theodore Roose- 
velt wrote to Sir Cecil Spring-Rice, 
July 24, 1905, “As soon as the war 


broke out, I notified Germany and 


France .. . that in the event of a 
combination against Japan... I 
should promptly side with Japan 
and proceed to whatever length was 
necessary on her behalf.” He even 
made a secret agreement, according 
to the Taft-Katsura memorandum, 
July 29, 1905, by which he gave 
Japan a free hand in Korea, pro- 
vided Tokyo keep hands off in the 
Philippines. 

After the relapse that followed 
this war and World War L., the last 
“Living Buddha,” the theocratic 
ruler of Mongolia, died. For some 
time Moscow had been sovietizing 
the people there. Now she incited 
a revolution that established the 
Mongol People’s Republic. This is 
a movement which, by some strange 
paradox, the United States has en- 
couraged by forcing Chiang Kai- 
shek of China to compromise with 
these Communists on his border. 
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The Bear-that-Walks-like-a-Man is 
already roving over western China. 
In the chaos there, how long will it 
be before it reaches India and Hong 
Kong, and destroys England’s huge 
investments in those regions? 

The danger to England — and 
therefore to the United States, if the 
argument is sound—is clear when 
Moscow’s methods are understood. 
The apparent dissolution of the 
Comintern notwithstanding, they 
comprise three steps: nationaliza- 
tion, sovietization, and annexation. 
They apply easily to colonial or 
semi-colonial territories like India, 
China, and the Philippines, and to 
Germany and Japan as they are 
likely to become. First the natives 
must expel the “capitalistic, im- 
perialistic” foreigner. Then they 
are impregnated with Sovietism. 
Then they become a part of the 
Union of Socialist Soviet Repub- 
lics. Examples are Khiva, Bukhara, 
Outer Mongolia, and perhaps Tibet. 

The process is already at work in 
Poland. The recent submission of 
former Polish premier Stanislaw 
Mikolajezyk to the Yalta arrange- 
ment is neither here nor there. 
Neither is Stalin’s declaration on 
behalf of “a strong and independent 
Poland,” which is nothing more 
than the nationalization phase of 
Soviet propaganda. The facts speak 
for themselves. 

Immediately after the war start- 
ed, as Germany occupied the west- 
ern part of Poland, Russia, in agree- 
ment with Germany, marched into 
the eastern part. She captured 
181,000 Polish soldiers—including 
10,000 Polish officers, most of whom 
were later reported as murdered at 
Katyn. Some apt prisoners were 
selected for the study of Commu- 
nism and housed comfortably near 
Moscow, for later use, on Russia’s 
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behalf, in their native country. In 
occupied Poland a group of Com- 
munists were organized under the 
leadership of Wanda Wasilewska, 
a lady who was soon appointed 
member of the Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR, and who married the 
Russian playwright, Alexander Kor- 
neychuk, Deputy Commissar for 
Foreign Affairs of the Soviet Union. 
These Polish Communists, under 
the Soviet aegis, published a bi- 
monthly paper, Nowe Widnokregi 
(New Horizons), to propagandize 
Sovietism in Poland. 

Their attitude toward the Allies’ 
war against Nazi Germany is re- 
flected in a statement made by 
Vyacheslav Molotov, Foreign Com- 
missar of the Soviet government, 
who, as Russia’s representative, at- 
tended the earlier sessions of the 
San Francisco Peace Conference. 
In his report to the Fifth Extraordi- 
nary Session of the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR, delivered in Moscow, 
October 31, 1939, and quoted in 
Soviet Russia Today, New York, 
November, 1939, he said: 


“The real cause of the Anglo- 
French war with Germany was not 
that Britain and France had vowed 
to restore old Poland and not, of 
course, that they decided to under- 


take a fight for democracy. The 
ruling circles of Britain and France 
have, of course, other and more ac- 
tual motives for going to war with 
Germany. These motives do not lie 
in any ideology but in their pro- 
foundly material interests as mighty 
colonial powers. 

“... Our relations with Germany 
have radically improved. Here de- 
velopment has proceeded along the 
lines of strengthening our friendly 
relations, extending our practical 
co-operation and rendering Ger- 
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many political support in her effort 
for peace.” 


At this time, the Comintern (the 
Communist International, centered 
at Moscow) was hard at work in 
France and England to paralyze 
their efforts in the war, and in the 
United States to prevent her par. 
ticipation on the side of France and 
England. So objectionable did the 
Comintern become to the western 
democracies that they took active 
steps against it; for example, the 
arrest of its leader Maurice Thorez 
in France, suspension of the Daily 
Worker in Great Britain, the ar- 
rest of Earl Browder in the United 
States. — 

Germany was also concerned— 
about Communism as well as the 
Soviet military threat to her east- 
ern border. On June 22, 1941, the 
Nazi army began its sudden attack 
on Russia, in violation of her treaty 
of August 21, 1939. As a result, in 
order to win as much support as 
possible, Moscow turned to the Po- 
lish government in exile at London 
and sought a pact of friendship. 
The Russians accepted the aid of a 
Polish army and looked to Amer- 
ica for Lend-Lease, which was ac- 
corded in generous amounts. But, 
at the same time, they encouraged 
Wanda Wasilewska, whose party, 
avowedly antagonistic to the Polish 
government in London, was in con- 
vention at Saratov on the very day 
Polish Prime Minister Wladyslaw 
Sikorsky arrived in Russia to con- 
clude the treaty of friendship. This 
party revived the New Horizons, 
under the editorship of Wanda 
Wasilewska and Helen Usiyevich, 
Russian-born daughter of Felix 
Kohn, who, a Communist himself, 
had been a friend of Lenin. Thus 
Moscow was playing from both the 
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top and the bottom of the diplo- 
matic deck of cards. 

After her victory at Stalingrad, 
however, she felt safe. She broke 
completely with the Polish govern- 
ment in London and was ready for 
independent action. 

She sponsored a convention of a 
“Union of Polish Patriots,” with 
Wanda Wasilewska as chairman 
and with sixty-six delegates, at least 
twenty of whom were known to be 
Communists, well trained in the 
procedure of the Comintern. This 
convention recommended the ces- 
sion to Russia of Poland’s eastern 
provinces. They recruited an army 
from among the million Poles that 
had been deported to Russia in the 
first Russian invasion of Poland. 
For the command of these troops, 
most of the officers were chosen 
from the Red army. The Com- 


mander-in-chief was a Pole to be 
sure, Zygmunt Berling, but at the 


same time he was an instrument of 
the Soviet government. As an officer 
in the Polish army, he had been ar- 
rested by the Russians in the Nazi- 
Soviet seizure of Poland in 1939, 
moved to the prisoner-of-war camp 
at Gryazovets, was instructed in 
Communist ideology, and _ then, 
among Polish prisoners, he served 
as an apostle of Sovietism, urging 
the incorporation of Poland into 
the USSR as the seventeenth Re- 
public. He and his army were as 
Red as the Union of Polish Patriots, 
whom they served. 

This Union, organized in Moscow, 
projected the National Council of 
Poland, February 12, 1944. Its 
establishment was announced the 
next day in The New York Times. 
“The Russian-sponsored Union of 
Polish Patriots,” so read the cable, 
“has already organized a National 
Council inside Poland, the Moscow 
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radio disclosed tonight.” Of the 
officers of this new Council, only two 
are known. One was Edward 
Osubka - Morawski, a Communist, 
who was Vice Chairman, now Prime 
Minister of the Russian-supported 
Polish government. The other was 
Boleslaw Krasnodebski, alias Bierut 
—Bierut being a combination of 
the first syllables of two previous 
aliases — Bienkowski and Rutkow- 
ski. Early in his life, he became a 
citizen of Russia, was taught as an 
agent of the Soviet government, and 
became active in the Comintern. 
When Russia invaded Poland in 
1939, he served as the Heinrich 
Himmler of the Russian Gestapo, 
known as the NKVD, and engaged 
in a wholesale purge of anti-Com- 
munists in Poland. It was this man 
who was made chairman of the 
National Council (and later “Presi- 
dent of Poland”). 

This National Council appointed 
the Polish Committee of National 
Liberation, with Osubka-Morawski, 
Vice Chairman of the Council, now 
Chairman of the new Committee. 
One of his Vice Chairmen was 
Wanda Wasilewska. This Com- 
mittee made Lublin its seat, since 
the Red army had driven the Ger- 
mans safely beyond the Vistula. 
Here, in the last of December, 1944, 
the National Council met and passed 
a resolution to call the Committee 
the “Provisional Government of Po- 
land,” with Boleslaw Bierut as 
President and Osubka-Morawski as 
Premier. It is a Communist gov- 
ernment created, not by the people 
of Poland, but by Moscow. In other 
words, after having seized eastern 
Poland, Russia took control of 
western Poland by this puppet 
government. 

In both east and west Poland, 
these Communists have engaged in 
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the arrest of “fascists, collaborators, 
and enemies of the people,” which 
are largely Poles loyal to the Eng- 
lish-sponsored government. These 
Poles are being deported into the 
interior of Russia and Siberia to 
ensure a pro-Soviet vote in Poland 
when a plebiscite might be held 
there, as suggested by the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, to decide the perma- 
nent rule. The Polish Red Cross 
has been dissolved and its officials 
arrested. Estates of more than 
fifty hectares (123.5 acres) have 
been confiscated and divided into 
plots of about twelve acres, which 
were distributed to landless peas- 
ants. Polish currency is being uni- 
fied with that of Russia. By these 
various methods, the Reds are de- 
stroying Poland’s middle class and 
preparing for both economic and 
political integration of Poland with 
Russia. Moscow has a plan for 
Poland—such as it is—and she is 
carrying it out. 

She has a plan for Czecho-Slo- 
vakia and Yugoslavia, which has 
already been accepted by those gov- 
ernments. She has a plan for Ger- 
many, too. She has organized a 
National Committee of Free Ger- 
many, with an implementation of 
Soviet-trained militia, ready to start 
to work. The leaders are two Ger- 
mans who were taken prisoner at 
Stalingrad: General Walther von 
Seydlitz, who, for almost two years, 
has been broadcasting to Germany, 
urging the people to overthrow Hit- 
ler and ally themselves with Russia, 
and, more important still, Field 
Marshal Friedrich von Paulus, who, 
although at first impervious to So- 
viet blandishments, was finally out- 
raged over the Nazi execution of his 
friend, Field Marshal Erwin von 
Witzleben, and joined Von Seydlitz 
in his broadcasts to Germany. To 
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assist them, or rather to direct them, 
are Erich Weinert and Wilhelm 
Pieck, two fanatical Communists, 
For two years they have been tour. 
ing the prison camps of captured 
German officers in Russia and con. 
verting them to the Soviet cause, 
Germany—at least that part which 
Yalta agreed should be occupied by 
Russia —is fixed for Communism. 
And, since the western Allies seem 
to have no plan whatsoever, and 
American soldiers are instructed in 
a policy of non-fraternization with 
German civilians (which gives us 
the appearance of harshness and 
disdain), western Germany, like a 
vacuum, is open for anything, and 
Sovietism is on the border to fill 
the space. 

France, where the American is 
prone to be indifferent to the people, 
and not friendly to the government, 
in reflection of the Roosevelt-De 
Gaulle feud, is also exposed to So- 
vietism, like an ocean beach to a 
curling wave. In its way also are 
Italy and Greece and Spain, which 
England is now trying desperately 
to protect against the onslaught. 
When Japan falls, she too will be 
bared to the Soviet threat, which 
will pour in from Siberia, or per- 
haps China. Then virtually the 
whole of vast Eurasia will look to 
Moscow as its center. The British 
Empire is on the border. And, asa 
raging river cuts into one of its 
banks and deposits the soil on the 
other side, so Sovietism will sweep 
against the British Empire and 
weaken its base for a possible col- 
lapse. 

Since we entered the war to save 
England, it seems rational that we 
should enter the peace to maintain 
our purposes. If England’s safety 
is essential to our own, then it is 
“realistic” that we preserve it. In 
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our effort, any compromises with 
Russia—as were suggested by Mr. 
Roosevelt in his speech before Con- 
gress after the Yalta conference and 
as is exemplified by the partition of 
Poland—will be dangerous. In view 
of the Asiatic war, now waxing fo 
a climax, Russia has a seat of van- 
tage in any bargain. The United 
States, on the other hand, is in a 
position of weakness, because after 
having fought the European war 
for others, she must now finish the 
Asiatic war chiefly for herself—at a 
time when her allies are exhausted. 
Any trade, therefore, will be domi- 
nated by Russia. 

It is possible, of course, but not 
likely, that we may proceed strict- 
ly and stubbornly according to such 
principles as were laid down in 
the Atlantic Charter, or perhaps at 
Dumbarton Oaks, to uphold the 
Four Freedoms—in Poland, Russia, 
Mongolia, India, Germany, Japan. 
With a principle, there can be no 
compromise, for to compromise a 
principle is like cutting one wing 
from a bird. There can be no tem- 
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porizing, for the iron, now hot for 
molding, will grow cold. The pro- 
tests against us would be violent, 
both from England’s imperialism 
and Russia’s spreading Sovietism, 
but we should have to fight through 
the peace as we fought through the 
war. 

More likely than such a prospect 
is that, after we have won the war, 
we would withdraw from what we 
may conclude to be a sorry mess, 
and, completely disillusioned, as 
after the last war, again charge the 
whole thing off to a costly and 
tragic experience. 

In any event, all might turn out 
well if framers of the peace nour- 
ished more earnestly one simple 
principle, namely, that peace lies, 
not in the force of arms, but in the 
hearts of men. Amid the encircling 
gloom, the Kindly Light still shines, 
if the world would only see. The 
very hopelessness and despair that 
will spawn from the war may turn 
the face of the world to the Cloud 
by day and the Pillar of Fire by 
night. 


Ses 


HAT we now need to discover in the social realm is the moral 
equivalent of war: something heroic that will speak to men as 
universally as war does, and yet will be as compatible with their 
spiritual selves as war has proved itself to be incompatible. 
—WituiaM James: The Varieties of Religious Experience (1902). 


Peace becomes mankind; fury is for beasts. 
—Ovip: Ars amatoria (2 B. c.). 





LETTERS FROM A HOSPITAL 


By Lt. Doris ScHwartz, A. N. C. 


[one letters by Lt. Schwartz 

record some of the unforgetta- 
ble instances of patience, courage 
and high spirits which she wit- 
nessed in the Army hospital where 
she is a nurse. She wrote the let- 
ters over a period of many weeks 
to divert and help a dear friend 
whose only son had been killed in 
Europe while serving as an officer 
with the Paratroops. The lieuten- 
ant’s hospital is in the New York 
area, where the wounded arrive by 
transatlantic plane. 


The other day a new group of 
youngsters came in. One of them, 
a nice looking kid of nineteen or 
thereabouts, sat staring into space, 


quite unaware of the dinner tray in 


front of him. I asked him if he 
didn’t feel like eating and he said, 
with a start, “Eat? Oh, sure! I 
guess I was so busy looking out of 
the window at the United States 
that I forgot about dinner.” I 
looked out the window to see what 
part of the United States held him 
so spellbound. From his bed all he 
could see was a patch of lead-col- 
ored sky and one dead tree. It 
didn’t matter—it was home! 

But this morning there was the 
most beautiful winter sunrise. It 
had snowed during the night and 
the sky was still full of low feath- 
ery snow clouds. The sun burst 
through, turning the clouds brilliant 
shades of red, purple, orange and 
gold. Our boys had arrived from 
France during the night, and this 
was their first glimpse of home. We 
stopped right in the middle of giv- 


ing baths to move all the beds s0 
that every boy could see the sun- 
rise. Racing against time (for it 
was changing almost by the minute) 
we thrust them into wheel chairs 
and pushed them onto the porch, 
then moved the bed patients close 
to the windows. 

I don’t suppose any group of kids 
ever were more eloquent (if some- 
what awkward) in their expressions 
of joy at looking at the United 
States again. Those twenty min- 
utes were a better tonic than all the 
prescriptions the whole Medical 
Corps could have written. 

This gang are mostly trench-foot 
cases and s’help me, they heckle us 
to death. None of them are per- 
mitted to put any weight on their 
feet—so they throw books, apples, 
chewing gum, from bed to bed with 
accurate pitching. You almost have 
to crawl down the ward on your 
hands and knees to escape the on- 
slaught. 

During his month of front-line 
combat, one of these boys picked 
up a German camera containing 
half a roll of unused film. He and 
his buddies shot the rest of it, and 
the whole film was developed when 
he came to this hospital. 

There were four prints of our 
patient and his pals, grimy and 
bearded, and four prints of a 
blond German youngster of perhaps 
twenty-one, with a wife gazing at 
him adoringly and a_ towheaded 
baby in his lap. The boys looked 
at them a long time without speak- 
ing. It was almost too ironic—a 
few weeks ago our whole wardful 
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had been out to do everything to 
exterminate those German oppo- 
nents, and now here they lay in 
the hospital passing the pictures 
around, and wishing quietly among 
themselves that that wife had some- 
how gotten them. 

The boy who owned the camera 
shuffled the pictures again. “I never 
saw my kid,” he said softly. “He 
was born after I went over and he 
died a coupla months later.” Slow- 
ly, deliberately he tore up the prints 
and dropped the pieces into the 
wastebasket. The group around 
him was quiet for a long time, and 
then somebody turned on the radio 
very loud. 


I couldn’t help hearing one young- 
ster’s phone call home today. This 
boy, like most of the others in this 
group, had a leg off, and was un- 
usually fearful of letting his young 
wife know. He called her first 
and said he had a broken leg. When 
I heard about it, I talked with him 
about the complications that would 
arise from his wife’s finding out the 
truth from some other source, and 
apparently he was convinced, for 
he called her again. I walked 
down the ward with a tray just in 
time to hear him say nervously: 

“Hey, honey, I was kidding ya 
before. Y’know that leg? Well, I 
haven’t got it any more. 

“Ya thought so! Ya don’t care? 
Gee, honey, you’re takin’ it swell. 
Naw, I don’t mind—it’s just you I 
was worryin’ about—yeah, I can get 
another one awright, but ya know 
how women are. Golly, honey, I 
can’t get over how good you take it. 
—Naw, I’m not cryin’ about that— 
I’m just cryin’ ’cause yer like you 
ess 

He rubbed his eyes roughly with 
a pajama sleeve. I noticed some of 
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the other boys doing the same thing. 

An awfully cute youngster, whose 
brain injury had left him totally 
unable to speak, has been with us 
for a couple of days. He was 
bright and alert and got a kick out 
of the way I tried to make him 
speak, but it just wouldn’t come. 
He’d struggle for a while trying to 
form a sound and then grin and 
quit. 

During the afternoon he fell 
asleep and one of the other boys 
came tearing out to my desk to tell 
me that he was talking in his sleep. 
Sure enough, he was tossing about 
restlessly, dreaming, and swearing 
with heartfelt warmth and accu- 
racy. When I woke him up and told 
him, he was incredulous, but the 
others all echoed the story so he 
really concentrated on it. I held up 
a glass of water, he looked at it, 
frowned mightily as if faced with 
a hopeless task, thought for a long 
time and finally said, clearly and 
distinctly, “Glass.” That was his 
first speech in more than two 
months. 

The whole ward applauded. He 
laughed like a baby with a new trick 
and managed one after another sev- 
eral single-syllable words. A gang 
of forty-four eager instructors—the 
other boys in the ward—kept him 
at it all day. Soon he was tossing 
off words like snowballs, though 
still only a single sound at a time 
and always preceded by a great 
effort. 


Eddie is a youngster who in spite 
of total blindness and an ampu- 
tated leg, goes around the hospital 
in a wheel chair to play the accor- 
dion for the fellows in the other 
wards “because most of them like 


music.” Dick is a kid who also 
came back totally blind, telegraphed 
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a dozen roses to his wife, asked her 
if she’d mind adding a Seeing Eye 
dog to their family, and set about 
learning to typewrite so he could 
write to her every day and tell her 
what a good time “guys have in 
Army Hospitals.” He keeps every- 
one laughing all the time, and he is 
the best adjusted boy I’ve ever 
known. 

“After two years,” says Dick hap- 
pily, “I get where I can tell my wife 
I love her, without a censor—and 
then what happens? I have to ask 
someone to write my letters for me. 
Nix! I’m learning to typewrite.” 


One of the most delightful dis- 
coveries I’ve made in this work is 
a twenty-year-old youngster — per- 
manently blind. He’s tough, fear- 
less, law defying, a typical “Dead 
End Kid” in appearance, yet he 
melts in an instant at a kind word. 
I’m sure he’s had very few in the 
past. His history records “no fam- 
ily or friends.” He’s fiercely inde- 
pendent and although wounded only 
four weeks ago, resents all help and 
does everything for himself with 
the skill of an old-timer. 

Today I was making beds. He 
felt for the piles of clean linen, and 
made up ten beds in less time than 
it took me to do the same number 
—and beautifully, too. “D’ya think 
they'll do?” he asked gruffly. I al- 
lowed that they were pretty good 
but the pillows could be neater, 
“Hey, I like you,” he said with a 
sudden smile; “you don’t say they’re 
wonderful just cause I can’t see. 
I'll help you some more.” 

We talked as we worked and he 
told an amazing story. As one of 
a large family of children in an 
underprivileged family, he had run 
the usual course of truancy and 
mild delinquency. His mother had 


died and his father deserted the 
children, who were put in insti. 
tutions. At fifteen he ran away and 
for the next three years roamed with 
a wandering tribe of gypsies, work- 
ing at odd jobs. 

He had been overseas nearly two 
years and was in action almost from 
the first in France and Germany, 
His pride in his outfit is enormous, 
He is really a brilliant boy, with un- 
limited energy and a great deal of 
ability if it could be directed by 
someone who knew how to handle 
him. He is tough and tries to pre- 
sent a hardened appearance, but it 
is so thin a veneer that the small- 
est kindness cracks it. He has a 
quick wit and a fine sense of humor, 
and though his speech is a com- 
bination of the cruder aspects of 
gangster pictures and comic books, 
his appreciation of some of the tra- 
ditions and rituals of his gypsy 
friends — and of the loyalties and 
ties of his overseas buddies—shows 
a fineness that is almost delicate. 

His attitude toward his blindness 
is remarkable. “Nobody ever gave 
me a break before,” he says suspi- 
ciously; “so I can’t get used to their 
meaning it now. Might as well stay 
on yer own and not ask ’em to do 
things.” He has so much confidence 
in himself that he’ll attempt any- 
thing—and usually he’s completely 
successful. 


A couple of weeks ago we had a 
boy here who had lost both hands. 
Though he will be able to manage 
pretty well for himself a year from 
now, his next six or eight months 
are no fun to look forward to. 

“Wish I could write a letter,” he 
mumbled disgustedly one day while 
he was with us. “Can’t you write 
with a pencil between your teeth?” 
I asked, in the tone of one who al- 
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ways wrote that way, though the 
jdea occurred to me only a split sec- 
ond before I said it. “No—can 
you?” he asked, surprised. “Sure,” 
I lied gallantly, “All you need is 
practice.” That afternoon I pri- 
vately did some mighty hard prac- 
ticing, and the next day gave a 
pretty sorry demonstration. How- 
ever, it was faintly legible, and he 
looked encouraged. 

Today a letter arrived—primitive 
to be sure, but precious beyond 
words. He had written to say how 
well he was coming along and what 
a good time he was having in Michi- 
gan where he is now hospitalized. 
And every word, though like the 
writing of:a first-grader, was per- 
fectly easy to read. 

You feel so darn proud of kids 
like that. Sometimes I think awards 
for heroism should go, not for a 
brief moment of courage on a bat- 
tlefield but for the endless months 
of patient, humiliating and cheerful 
struggle to achieve a semblance of 
normal life again. 

“The wonders of modern surgery 
for our boys”—these cheery maga- 
zine articles sicken me. Sure, mod- 
ern surgery does wonders, but it’s 
a long way from the wafting of a 
magic wand that such articles crack 
it up to be. And in five minutes’ 
time the reader covers from start to 
finish a procedure which for the 


boys means years of loneliness and 
pain. 


Louis was an uncommonly ner- 
vous and apprehensive soul, even 
for a boy with a diagnosis of “com- 


bat fatigue.” One night about 
two a. M. I heard faltering foot- 
steps and found him half asleep 
feeling his way down the dark hall- 
way to the office. 

“Lieutenant,” he said politely, 
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though in uncertain tones, “could 
you do something about the goat 
under my bed?” “The what?” I 
asked. “Please,” he repeated, “I 
think there’s a goat under my bed.” 
I talked about other things for a 
few minutes until he was fully 
awake. “Now,” I said firmly, “you’ve 
been dreaming, Louis, and when 
you woke up and saw the shadow 
of a blanket or a pillow, you thought 
it was a goat.” 

He considered this carefully for 
a moment. “No, ma’am,” he re- 
peated stubbornly, “it looks like a 
goat and it feels like a goat. And 
it’s under my bed.” 

I spoke soothingly. “Would you 
feel better Louis, if we flashed the 
light under your bed so you could 
see for yourself that nothing is 
there?” 

He thought that would be fine, so 
we crept softly into the ward with- 
out waking the others. Whispering 
a heartening, “See, Louis,” I flashed 
the light under the bed. 

Two large eyes, peering out from 
beneath two long and well formed 
horns, looked up at us with inter- 
est. A distinctly goatish odor forti- 
fied my patient’s claim. As I stared, 
spellbound, the goat stretched out 
his neck and with a great show of 
nonchalance sampled my shoe laces 
as the first of a long series of new 
dietary experiments. 

Louis, with a faint sigh of relief, 
mumbled that he “hadn’t thought 
he could go crazy that quick,” and 
immediately went back to sleep, 
leaving me holding a dim flashlight 
in one hand, a handful of goat fur 
in the other. We never found out 
how the goat got into the hos- 
pital, though we suspected he had 
been collected by some rather 
young officers returning from a 
party. 
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Last evening I was sitting at my 
desk when the door opened and a 
perfectly beautiful little colored 
child of about two, shabbily but 
very neatly dressed, walked in and 
looked at me appraisingly. “I’s 
George,” he announced quietly. I 
inquired about more specific details. 
“T’s George,” he repeated firmly, 
wriggling up into the other chair 
and surveying the top of the desk. 
He had no wish to be entertained; 
he was quite self-sufficient. 

I called the information desk, 
which reported that one of the 
patients had lost his visiting young- 
ster and they would send right 
over. Shortly thereafter a big Negro 
soldier, one leg amputated, arrived 
on crutches, followed by a plump 
wife and a raft of the cutest, most 
polite and neatly dressed cherubs 
you ever did see. 

The mother seemed not at all sur- 
prised, but announced matter-of- 
factly, “They is George.” And 
thanked me pleasantly for looking 
after him. We talked for a moment. 
Then a great giggling suddenly 
broke out among the small fry. 
With the complete unself-conscious- 
ness of very young children, they 
had discovered a new amusement. 
Huddled around their father, one 
of them had accidently brushed 
against the empty trouser leg of his 
pajamas, and it flapped back and 
forth crazily like a scarecrow in the 
wind. Mischievously they flapped 
it again and again, laughing with 
delight. One of them looked up at 
the soldier, her grin almost reach- 
ing from ear to ear, and announced 
triumphantly, “It sho’ is gone.” 

There was a moment’s awful 
silence. The mother looked at her 
husband. I groped for something 
to say that would distract him. He 
thought for a moment and then you 
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could feel him accept the inevitable 
for the first time. He grinned down 
at the youngster and put a gentle 
hand on her head. “Yep,” he agreed 
cheerfully, “it sho’ is.” 


One perfectly grand youngster, 
Pete, with both legs amputated, has 
become everybody’s favorite. He 
dashes around in a wheel chair at 
breakneck speed, and everyone— 
nurses and patients—gets a huge 
kick out of his carefree pep and 
humor. Tonight the boys all got 
Christmas packages from a nearby 
defense plant and opened them 
with the eagerness of puppies dig- 
ging for a bone. Little Pete’s was 
impressively wrapped and all the 
others stopped tugging at their own 
bundles to watch him open his. 

He opened the box beamingly, 
and brought forth—a pair of bed- 
room slippers! The outside visi- 
tors looked horrified, but Pete, fol- 
lowed by all the others in the 
ward, shouted with laughter. The 
walls shook with it and with the 
remarks that were tossed at him. 
He rewrapped the slippers, each 
separately, and tore over in his 
wheel chair to present the left slip- 
per to a boy who had lost a right 
foot, and the right slipper to a boy 
whose left foot was in a plaster cast. 
“Bet that girl never thought three 
of us would be getting her pack- 
age,” he grinned cheerfully, and 
went on to devour incredible quan- 
tities of ice cream and cake. 

How can you help loving kids like 
that, or look forward to doing any- 
thing else as long as they need care? 
There’s a satisfaction in this work 
that no other work in the world 
could ever give me. 


The boys usually come in from 
overseas dirty, in need of a shave, 
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and with a thin protective air of 
toughness to cover their pain and 
the emotion of being back home 
again. But our latest batch is dif- 
ferent. They are a lovable lot, but 
oh, so very young. In spite of the 
dirt there is a pink-and-whiteness 
about them that reminds one of a 
choirboy’s picture. The usual clam- 
or for razor blades is absent; the 
familiar banter is missing too, no 
whistling or howling when a pretty 
Red Cross gal or Nurse’s Aide scur- 
ries through. 

These are frightened, homesick 
children, startled by the sudden- 
ness of it all, facing pain for the 
first time and failing miserably in 
their pathetic attempts to do it 
nonchalantly. These are the boys 


who only a year or two ago were 
playing at “soldiers,” or helping the 
war by paper collecting, who went 
to the movies on Saturday after- 


noons, and loved war pictures and 
Westerns and comic books. 

They are the boys who delighted 
the Army in basic training—eager, 
alert, taking it all as their first ad- 
venture away from home. You’ve 
seen them dozens of times on their 
one and only furlough before go- 
ing across—important for perhaps 
the first time in their lives. 

We start to make our rounds, 
rolling the dressing cart from bed 
to bed. The Surgeon questions each 
boy —so very kindly. Again and 
again he asks, “How old are you, 
son?” “Nineteen, sir.” “Nineteen.” 
“Nineteen.” “How long were you 
in combat?” “One day, sir.” “Just 
a week.” 

A boy from Georgia, forcing a 
matter-of-fact expression as he in- 
dicates his frozen feet, says: “Reck- 
on they’ll have to come off, don’t 
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you, sir?” The surgeon doesn’t an- 
swer for a moment and then puts 
his arm gently around the boy’s 
shoulders. “You knew that didn’t 
you?” he asks, and the boy nods 
violently and turns and smothers 
his sobs with a pillow. 


“Why?” “Why?” “wy?” Must 
every visiting family expect you to 
explain why it had to happen to 
their boy? They look at you plead- 
ingly—as though by a few words 
you could change the facts. And 
when you’ve finished they ask “Are 
you sure?” hoping against hope 
that you’ve mixed him with some- 
body else in the ward. You want 
to scream that it doesn’t matter if 
you do mix them up—they are all 
equally tragic, but you smile in- 
stead, and say what wonderful 
work the doctors are doing, and you 
give Mama some aromatic spirits, 
and tell her to be sure and tease her 
son about that G.I. hair cut. 

And she clutches eagerly at the 
idea, for she wants to help make 
the next couple of minutes go 
smoothly. And you yell down the 
ward, “What a lucky guy you are, 
Johnny, your folks are here.” The 
other kids know it is a hard mo- 
ment and ‘they all help out: “Gee, 
Mom, you look just like your pic- 
ture.” 

“Y’know, you’re kinda like my 
Mom, too.” 

“Bet Johnny gave those gray hairs 
to you—he sure gave ’em to our 
Cc. 0.” 

And suddenly they’re all laugh- 
ing and talking at once, and you 
give a sigh of relief, for they don’t 
need help any more. You think 
what swell people they are. All of 
them. 
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By FrRANcis STUART CAMPBELL 


“Oh yes, we are going to defeat Germany. But to do so the whole world 
will have to come to our aid. And crushed though she be, Germany will stil] 
exult in the fact that for a time she resisted the combined forces of all the Big 


Powers. 


If this peace does not establish the United States of Europe, it will be 


nothing but an armistice and the whole trouble will break out anew.” 
—Anatole France, in 1918, quoted by René Schickelé in Die Grenze (Berlin, 1932), p. 146, 


5 ye purpose of this article is not 
to design a blueprint for a Ger- 
many to come but to deal with a 
few aspects and facts concerning 
that country which are seldom 
clearly recognized and often misin- 
terpreted; Germany no less than 
Russia is an “enigmatic riddle 
wrapped in mystery.” Besides be- 
ing an historian, this writer spent 
many years of his life in Germany, 
Austria and the Third Reich. He 


was in Germany at the outbreak of 
the present war and has been fortu- 
nate in receiving detailed informa- 
tion concerning trends of public 
opinion there ever since. 

It is of first importance to under- 
stand the German mentality with 


regard to the last war. The vast 
majority of Germans were and still 
are convinced that their government 
was innocent of the whole horri- 
ble catastrophe. The main guilt is 
usually attributed to Serbia, Russia 
and France, and to a lesser degree 
to Britain and even to the Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchy. In_ these 
claims the Germans were frequent- 
ly supported by non-German schol- 
ars, many of them American. These 
were widely quoted. The fact 
that Germany was forced, in the 
Treaty of Versailles, to sign Para- 
graph 231 which contains a confes- 
sion of exclusive guilt (together 
with their Austrian ally) only 


strengthened this belief. Thus their 
defeat created no feeling of remorse 
or of repentance. Under the cir- 
cumstances such a reaction could 
hardly be expected. 

However, the knowledge that Ger- 
many was actually defeated was 
widespread and quite generally ad- 
mitted. The argument that the 
Allies should have paraded through 
the Brandenburger Tor in order to 
impress the Germans with their de- 
feat is childish; there was hardly a 
German family in the whole Reich 
which did not experience the re- 
sults of the defeat and breakdown 
in a moral and physical way. The 
terms WNiederlage (defeat) and 
Zusammenbruch (breakdown) were 
invariably used in connection with 
the events of late 1918. 

The Germans knew perfectly well 
that they were beaten but they at- 
tributed their defeat to the follow- 
ing reasons: 

1. Their will to resistance was 
weakened by the dazzling Fourteen 
Points of Wilson which they right- 
ly or wrongly considered to be the 
basis of the coming peace. 

2. Their morale was undermined 
by organized Leftism (Socialism, 
Communism, Spartacism) which 
had outside support from Russia 
and the Allies. 

3. They were outnumbered by 
their enemies. 
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4, They were outproduced by 
their enemies. 

5. Their enemies had a vastly 
larger potential of raw materials. 

6. Their Allies deserted them. 

7. They were brought to their 
knees by the hunger-blockade. 

Which of these arguments will be 
repeated after the present war? 
Certainly all of them with the ex- 
ception of number one, and less 
stress will be placed on number two. 
But number one will be replaced by 
invoking the Atlantic Charter, an 
invocation which will be repeated 
ad nauseam. It will make no dif- 
ference that this Charter has been 
officially, if tacitly, scrapped for the 
defeated nations (Rumania, Fin- 
land, Hungary), for the neutrals 
(the Baltic States) and for the 
Allied countries (Poland). Nothing 
will lay the ghost of this noble 
document. 


There is, naturally, one funda- 
mental difference between the war 
of 1914 and 1939: the widespread 
acceptance of the war guilt of the 
Government. Not that the Germans 
as a people accept the responsibil- 
ity, but few exonerate the Govern- 
ment and those who do so, offer ex- 
tremely lame explanations. In 1942 
and 1943 the excuse that no citi- 
zenry in a tyranny can be held re- 
sponsible for the misdeeds of its 
irremovable rulers was heard less 
frequently and a sense of shame for 
a not more active resistance was 
manifested. But this budding feel- 
ing of a common guilt was quickly 
destroyed by the Allies. 

Such change has been effected 
largely by the phenomenal produc- 
tion of airplanes and the subsequent 
successful aerial warfare by the 
Western Allies. Educated and in- 
formed Germans who knew about 


the brutal bombing of Britain in 
1940 and early 1941 condemned 
this action as a typical feat of Nazi 
barbarism. In this respect they sided 
fully with American public opinion 
at that stage of the conflict. Yet to- 
ward the end when there were at 
least thirty to forty German for 
every one British victim the view- 
point changed. Some Germans still 
admit that it was their country 
which started the “massacre by air” 
but the majority have developed a 
hatred turned equally against the 
Nazi government and the Anglo- 
Saxon countries. To this must be 
added the siren-songs of the BBC 
(and the OWI) which sounded in 
such curious contrast to the murder- 
ous attacks by air. (The New York 
Times of February 17, 1944, report- 
ed that 70,000 people were killed in 
the attack on Dresden alone.) A Ger- 
man soldier explained to me: “All 
right, the Luftwaffe started it, but if 
I kill one of your children you have 
no right to kill my child and even 
less to exterminate my whole fam- 
ily.” It must also be borne in mind 
that the German Air Force was a 
formation entirely distinct from the 
Army and Navy and an almost ex- 
clusively Nazi organization (cre- 
ated after 1933!) responsible direct- 
ly to Goering. 

Another, not less violent blow to 
the developing bad conscience, was 
the spectacle of Allied warfare in 
occupied countries. German sol- 
diers and administrators were 
aghast at the subordination of all 
considerations to the slogan of 
“win the war first.” After the Ger- 
mans evacuated Le Havre, Allied 
fliers bombed that French port 
and killed 3,500 inhabitants (The 
New York Times, October 9th. 
Anne O’Hare McCormick). The 
fact that the “barbaric Bolsheviks” 
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did not participate in these bomb- 
ings caused a deep impression and 
led to various interpretations. 

Still, there remain other senti- 
ments of guilt in Germany and 
these have largely to do with the 
treatment of the Jews and the 
Poles. The deportation, torture 
and expropriation of Jews reached 
major proportions in 1938. Con- 
trary to American opinion there is 
very little genuine anti-Judaism in 
the German people, a fact testified 
to by such Jewish emigrés as Mar- 
tin Gumpert and Franz Neumann.' 
All the more shame therefore to the 
Germans for not having defended 
their Jewish neighbors and friends 
more vigorously. Zivilcourage, un- 
fortunately, is not particularly no- 
ticeable in the German masses. The 
treatment of the Poles was general- 
ly unknown in Germany until late 
1941 and early 1942. Immediately 
after the conquest of Poland that 
country became a domain of the 
Gestapo and the SS; it was hermeti- 
cally sealed off from the rest of 
Germany. Only after the beginning 
of the Russian campaign did sol- 
diers traveling home on furlough 
have an opportunity to see the grim 
reality. And only the more cou- 
rageous ones dared to tell of it to 
their relatives. 

The treatment of people in coun- 
tries other than Poland troubles the 
German conscience less, perhaps, 
than the outsider supposes. The 
reason for this greater callousness 
lies in the fact that the armed re- 
sistance of the civilian population 
of these countries was quite for- 
midable; the German mind knows 
no pity for the franc-tireur. Ger- 


1 Gunnar Myrdal, Swedish sociologist, writes 
in his American Dilemma (Vol. II., p. 1186) 
that anti-Jewish sentiment in the United 
States today is stronger than in pre-Hitler 
Germany. 


man prisoners of war in this coun. 
try are amazed to see the various 
“undergrounds” openly featured 
and praised by the American press, 
They expected to find these actiyj- 
ties “hushed up.” The _ bureau- 
cratic German mind is incapable of 
seeing in a community assisting 
non-uniformed defenders of their 
nation anything but accomplices of 
assassins. The Allied bombings, 
moreover, increased the self-pity 
and the indifference to the suffering 
of others. The issue of an Ameri- 
can stamp showing the Austrian 
flag might have interested Viennese 
philatelists but it offered little com- 
fort to those who had to dig out the 
corpses of their mutilated relatives 

Naturally, those who have been 
consistently anti-Nazi have even 
fewer qualms of conscience than 
those who have compromised know- 
ingly, but this does not mean that 
they are necessarily pro-Ally. | 
know of a few cases where simple 
soldiers expressed the idea that the 
bombings were a Gottesgericht (di- 
vine punishment) for the treatment 
meted out to the Poles and the Jews, 
but I doubt that these sentiments 
are widespread. The Army was es- 
pecially disgusted at the treatment 
of the Poles whom they respected 
as soldiers more than any other 
nation. Many of the “Prussian” 
Junkers like Brauchitsch and Lew- 
inski-Manstein are, moreover, of 
Polish descent. — 

The Army, the Navy, the Gen- 
eral Staff, the Junkers, the “mili- 
tary caste” and the other “milita- 
ristic groups” were rarely identified 
with World War II. It is com- 

2 It is moreover a fact that a fair number of 
Americans and British aviators who had para- 
chuted to safety were helped to flee by various 
German undergrounds. Cf. also the accounts 
of Sergeant Melvin L. Creuch related by his 


brother R. O. Crouch in the Kansas City Star, 
September, 1944, 
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mon knowledge that the Reichs- 
wehr steadfastly opposed Hitler’s 
policy of expansion as well as 
his efforts to nazify the Army. 
The fact that Hitler always found 
traitors and means to impose his 
will made little impression on the 
average German who knows that 
Schleicher and Fritsche were assas- 
sinated for their stand against the 
Supreme Paperhanger. He attrib- 
uted the death of other generals 
and high officers to the Gestapo and 
he was confirmed in his opinion 
by the attempt on Hitler’s life in 
August, 1944.5 The conspirators 
belonged to the very class and pro- 
fession which American commen- 
tators and English analysts always 
thought of as Hitler’s masters. Yet 
until recently the dictum that the 
easiest way to emigrate from Ger- 
many was to join the German army 
still held good. Nobody analyzed 


this situation better than Joseph C. 
Harsch in his singularly brilliant 
Pattern for Conquest. 

Stalin’s tentative plan to estab- 
lish a popular regime with the help 
of the army is therefore much more 
sensible and farseeing than some 


observers here believe. (He might 
drop his scheme if he realizes that 
a too popular government might be- 
come so efficient that it would em- 
bark on an independent policy.) 
There is no doubt that the ire of 
the populace now that the collapse 
has come will be turned against the 
party and not the army, as in 1918. 
This war produced no military dic- 
tator, no other Ludendorff. 

The Army, on the other hand, 
will continue to play a certain 
role, and no program short of total 
physical extermination will prevent 


8The German Army was purged in 1933, 
1934, 1936, 1938 and 1939. There were various 
minor and major purges during the war. 
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that. Even more so than in the 
case of the Napoleonic aftermath 
the Reichswehr (all those who were 
in the real Army) will possess the 
tradition of a Grande Armée which 
fought from the Basque valleys to 
the mountains of the Caucasus and 
from the North Cape to the sands 
of Africa. The ex-soldiers of this 
Army, possessed of a greater demo- 
cratic spirit than any other German 
Army in the past, will show an 
esprit de corps and a _ cohesion 
which can be used for all sorts of 
purposes—good or bad—according 
to the temper of post-war Germany. 
These men who entered the war 
without enthusiasm are convinced 
that given an equal chance they can 
outfight any army under the sun. 
And if they are crushed by the 
weight of the four largest and popu- 
lous empires of the world they will 
go underground and eventually will 
have to be reckoned with. 
Obviously there were phases in 
this war when the German masses 
were whipped up to a certain en- 
thusiasm. Nothing succeeds like 
success. The interlude lasted from 
April, 1940, to December, 1941, a 
rather short period for a war of 
more than six years. But the over- 
ture boded no good. September, 
1939, showed no repetition of Au- 
gust, 1914. In the first days of this 
war the Third Reich was a coun- 
try of mourning and tears, of de- 
spair and heartbreak. People were 
so miserable that total strangers 
sought to comfort one another. 
Women sobbed in blacked - out 
trains. Truckloads of mobilized 
middle-aged men, like calfs being 
shipped to the stockyards, rum- 
bled through the streets. Unmiti- 
gated gloom hovered over the beer 
gardens. Once the days of victory 
were over and the steel birds of the 
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sky had transformed the big cities 
into death traps the old despair 
returned. It was due largely to the 
fanaticism of small groups, the sol- 
emn oaths exacted from the serv- 
ices creating a mechanical sense of 
duty (a typically German complex) 
and the nameless terror which held 
together the machinery of the Third 
Reich in an iron discipline.‘ 


The Allies are viewed from a 
variety of angles. The hatred for 
America is much greater than that 
for Britain since obliteration bomb- 
ing is largely laid at the door of 
American flyers. There is also an 
irrational feeling that the British 
were retaliating for their own suf- 
ferings while Americans, safe from 
the Luftwaffe, destroyed priceless 
historical buildings with impunity. 
The loss of human life is resented 
by some even less than the destruc- 
tion of historical and artistic treas- 
ures, since “human beings have to 
die sooner or later anyhow.” The 
Russians were feared almost unani- 
mously but in recent months there 
has appeared something like a 
“Russian Party” — nothing but a 
heterogeneous body of opinion—in 
the process of slow crystallization. 
It is too early to guess how effec- 
tive this “Russian Party” might be- 
come in the future; it is stronger 
in northern than in southern Ger- 
many and its ranks are swelled by 
embittered Army officers, Commu- 
nists and the millions of those dis- 
possessed and orphaned by bomb- 
ings. Not only the absence of Rus- 


4It is foolish to draw comparisons between, 
let us say, the French and the German forces 
of resistance and to compare their active work. 
A secret police in a foreign country labors 
under enormous handicaps; the only effective 
weapon the Gestapo had in France, Poland or 
Bohemia was the shooting of hostages or the 
extermination of villages. Real, effective po- 
lice work is virtually impossible. 
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sian air-attacks but also the inabij- 
ity of the Western Powers to de- 
fend Poland’s territorial integrity 
give encouragement to the trend, 
After all, it is always wise to line 
up with the stronger. And Poland 
re-constituted as a Soviet puppet 
state might some day be forced by 
Russia to disgorge some of her ex. 
cessive gains in northeastern Ger. 
many. It is significant that the ma- 
jority of German inmates were re- 
leased last year from their concen- 
tration camps. Those with “reac- 
tionary” (monarchist, conservatist, 
clerical and liberal) leanings were 
put directly into the Army, while 
those incarcerated for leftist views 
were inducted into the SS, Himn- 
ler’s fighting troops who commit- 
ted most of their atrocities in the 
rear of the armies. 

There is much less of this feeling 
toward Russia in the south and 
west of Germany due to Catholic 
opposition. The Church has gained 
immensely in moral prestige, and 
anti-clericalism as an actual tenet 
is today confined to the Nazi ranks. 
Yet the priesthood is terribly de- 
pleted. All those, moreover, who 
believe that the German clergy will 
co-operate enthusiastically with the 
Western Powers are bound to be 
disappointed. The attitude of the 
hierarchy and clergy will be more 
or less the same as that of other re- 
sisters to Nazism, but in a conflict 
between Communism and anti-Com- 
munism one can safely expect that 
they will side with the latter. The 
prestige of the papacy also has 
risen but that of the refugees is 
practically zero. “Half of the scum 
of Germany is in the emigration,” 
I was told, “and the other half is 
in the Government. Let them cele- 
brate a reunion in exile.” 

Not immaterial is the question of 
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the numerical strength of the truly 
convinced Nazis. One has not nec- 
essarily to agree with J. C. Harsch 
who said that he found only one 
such specimen in the Third Reich; 
| think that estimate somewhat too 
optimistic. One should first of all 
find out what percentage of the 
Germans (or of any other nation) 
has firm political convictions. There 
are orthodox Nazis, semi-Nazis, 
non-Nazis and bitter anti-Nazis. I 
would put the first group between 
3 and 7 per cent, the second group 
between 15 and 25 per cent, the 
third between 50 and 60 per cent, 
the fourth between 15 and 25 per 
cent. Unfortunately much of the 
active opposition has been lately 
shelved on account of Allied poli- 
cies. Curiously enough there was 
always a weird and irrational mag- 
netism emanating from Hitler him- 
self. There are more Hitlerites than 
Nazis in Germany. The youth, and 
especially the adolescents, are much 
less Nazi than one supposes. Euro- 
pean youngsters are by nature in- 
variably “agin the government.” 
There is no glamour in being for 
the government. On the other hand 
only the second-raters among the 
German prisoners of war would re- 
linquish their cherished mask of 
arrogance. After all, what diehard 
but decent American Republican 
falling into Nazi hands would speak 
disparagingly of his President? 
The reader will probably ask how 
the undernourishment of American 
prisoners of war and the condi- 
tions in the concentration camps 
can be explained. The neglect of 
the American P.O.W.’s has a very 
simple reason: the breakdown of 
communications due to the inten- 
sive aerial bombing of roads, rail- 
ways and bridges. (We would like 
to add in parenthesis that the ter- 
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ribly emaciated American G.I. pic- 
tured beside a well-fed buddy in 
numerous American papers and 
periodicals owed his condition to 
illness, not to hunger.) There is, 
on the other hand, no reason to 
doubt the horrors of the concentra- 
tion camps. In these human in- 
fernos Germans themselves suffered 
years before the first foreigners ap- 
peared. A very large number of 
the personnel of these camps were 
congenital sadists and another large 
portion of them perverted by their 
political ideology have also sunk 
lowest than beasts. And if we com- 
pile their numbers and add those 
members of the Gestapo and Elite- 
Guards (what a diabolic use of this 
term!) who have perpetrated their 
fiendish crimes in occupied terri- 
tories we might easily get a total 
sum of a few hundred thousand. 
That sounds rather terrifying at 
first sight and let us agree for argu- 
ment’s sake that 360,000 Germans 
(and perhaps 50,000 non-German 
members of these groups) have in- 
dulged in atrocious murder, torture 
and rape; this would constitute 
0.6% of the total German popula- 
tion and thus leave 99.40% of Ger- 
mans whose crime was passive ac- 
ceptance rather than active partici- 
pation. Even if fully 1% were 
guilty we could not possibly change 
Burke’s dictum that there is no 
known “method of drawing up an 
indictment against an whole peo- 
ple.” Even the charge of coward- 
ice and passive acceptance has to 
be handled with care; how many 
citizens of the free Allied countries 
have protested the aerial killing of 
millions of German civilians as the 
Editor of this monthly has done in 
courageous defiance of public opin- 
ion but in keeping with the direc- 
tives of the Holy Father? 
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Immediate co-operation now can 
only be expected from opportunists, 
i. e., the ex-Nazis who want to play 
safe. There may be some honest 
men who will subordinate their feel- 
ings to the well-being of their coun- 
try but they will be few. The active 
anti-Nazi element steeped and hard- 
ened in opposition will be the most 
intractable. Since they will share in 
some measure in the general pun- 
ishment meted out to all Germans 
their attitude will stiffen in time 
while the Nazis with the guilty con- 
sciences will outdo all others in 
cringing servility. Widespread pov- 
erty will add to the bitterness. 

All in all the problems confront- 
ing the victorious Powers of the 
West is of a frightening com- 
plexity. Above all there is the vex- 
ing problem of finding a common 
“language.” Catholics and ortho- 
dox Protestants the world over pos- 
sess such an intellectual medium. 
Outside of these religious commu- 
nities human contacts will en- 
counter almost insurmountable dif- 
ficulties. To every student of Ger- 
man literature in the last ten years 
the extent of the abyss between the 
Reich and the rest of the world is 
manifest; in this country few peo- 
ple know that there is a flourishing 
non - political anti- Nazi literature 
right in Germany.’ But it is exactly 
the enormous difference between 

5 Vide my articles in the American Mercury, 


July, 1944, and Tae CatHoric Worn, Septem- 
ber, 1944. Subsequently, I discovered another 


this inner-German anti-Nazism and 
the ridiculous brand of “anti-Fas- 
cism” which has been dished out 
during the war years to the English. 
speaking public which dims all hope 
for a constructive understanding, 
The very representation of Nazism 
as a conspiracy of monocled, heel- 
clicking Junkers and fat bankers 
instead of repressed schoolmasters 
(Himmler and Streicher) and re- 
sentful intellectuals (Goebbels and 
Rosenberg) is only a detail in this 
very discouraging mosaic. 

Nazism as we knew it is dead for- 
ever, with the exception perhaps of 
the Hitler Legend which might 
prove to be as tricky and elusive as 
the Napoleonic Legend. On the 
other hand there is a distinct dan- 
ger of the rise of a new totalitarian- 
ism perhaps even with the demo- 
cratic label. Apart from the exist- 
ence of a dynamic, powerful and 
victorious Soviet Union the pres- 
ent situation psychologically resem- 
bles very closely the familiar pic- 
ture of 1918. Another Versailles 
(or super-Versailles) will almost 
inevitably produce similar (or even 
more disastrous) reactions. No “al- 
liances” or “world organizations” 
are efficient bulwarks against such 
a revival. Disraeli has already 
warned us gravely: “Finality is not 
the language of politics.” 


work of violent anti-Nazi tendency, only thin- 
ly camouflaged: Das Reich der Damonen (The 
Realm of the Demons), by Frank Thiess 
(Leipzig and Vienna, 1941). F. 8S. C 
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THE NOON-DAY DEVIL 


By SisTER MaryYAnna, O.P. 


¥ yy young nun clasped her black- 
gloved hands tightly and tried 
to stifle the feeling of revulsion 
within her. Four days and nights 
on the noisy train had left Sister 
Valerie dusty, disheveled, and ex- 
tremely weary. She longed for a 
cold shower, a clean habit, and the 
feel of freshly starched linen on her 
forehead. The asthmatic Ford in 
which Father Ferguson had met the 
Sisters at the station lurched over 
the uneven road with its dilapi- 
dated houses on either side. Weath- 
er-beaten shacks with curtains awry 
spilled half-dressed raucous brown 
children into the cluttered street. 
The priest at the wheel was talking 
again. Sister Valerie noted with 
added irritation that he needed a 
hair cut. She tried to concen- 
trate on his words, but her dis- 
turbed mind registered only broken 
snatches. 

“Wonderful apostolate . . . more 
workers . . . human rights .. . 
unpaved streets . . . government 
negligence attitude of the 
Southerners... .” 

The attitude of the Southerners. 
The phrase started the worm of 
conscience to wriggling again. Per- 
haps she should never have em- 
barked on this foolish enterprise; 
perhaps when Reverend Mother 
had called her into the office to 
discuss her assignment to the new 
mission, she should have men- 
tioned her Southern background, 
her Southern attitude. For a few 
years before entering the novitiate, 
Sister Valerie had lived in a north- 


ern college town, but all of her 
childhood had been spent in Ken- 
tucky. Negroes had been kept in 
their place there. In the Jim Crow 
seats, in the segregated schools, 
even in the rear pews of the church. 
Now she was faced with the pros- 
pect of working among the Negroes 
in this ramshackle town of Man- 
tillata in southern Texas. Not only 
of working among them, but with 
them and for them. Her mind ex- 
perienced anew the qualms she had 
suffered on the long train - ride. 
Every revolution of the wheels had 
seemed to reiterate the question: 
Can I do it? Can Ido it? At the 
moment of her assignment it had 
seemed like a noble gesture, the ac- 
ceptance of an obedience that would 
really cost. She had felt rather 
heroic about the whole affair, as 
though she had been chosen for 
work in the leper colony. She 
could recall Reverend Mother’s ex- 
act words: 

“We have selected you, Sister, 
especially because of your musical 
ability. You can form a choir at 
the mission, perhaps a band, also. 
You know these people are extreme- 
ly musical.” The sudden blare of a 
radio broke in upon her thoughts. 
Through an open window she 
glimpsed dark figures whirling in a 
mad dance. Father Ferguson was 
still talking. 

“Almost there, now Sisters.” Sis- 
ter Marilla, upon whom the entire 
burden of the conversation had 
fallen, turned sympathetic eyes on 
her young companion. 
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“Are you tired, Sister?” 

“A little,” Sister Valerie admit- 
ted. She felt childish, incompetent, 
and suddenly afraid. Sister Marilla 
was a comforting person, well past 
middle age. Her beaming smile lit 
up a ruddy moon of a face. She 
looked happy and comfortable and 
clean, even after the long trip. 
Father Ferguson brought the car 
to a wheezing stop and turned quiz- 
zical blue eyes in the nuns’ direc- 
tion. 

“Don’t be surprised if you have a 
reaction. Perfectly normal.” The 
friendly eyes twinkled. “This isn’t 
Riverside Drive, you know, or even 
Harlem.” Sister Valerie felt sud- 
denly ashamed of her initial aver- 
sion for this man. She had heard 
him spoken of as an apostle, the 
Negro’s friend, a man of God. 
She knew, too, that there were 
those who called him “nigger-lov- 
er” and “damned Yankee.” How, 
she wondered, would her own fa- 
ther have classified Father John 
Ferguson? 

Sister Marilla was already beam- 
ing on St. Peter Claver’s Mission, 
a bleak, uninviting barn of a build- 
ing. As if under the warmth of her 
smile, the door opened and Sister 
Louise, the superior, came out to 
greet them. She was followed by 
Sister Rose, the cook, and by a 
swarm of Negro children of assort- 
ed sizes and degrees of shyness. 
There were a few colored women, 
too, in the tableau on the porch. A 
little girl of three or four detached 
herself from the group and ran to 
greet the new “Sistahs.” Her face 
was partially obscured by pink ice 
cream which she was licking rap- 
turously from a dripping cone. The 
child stretched one sticky hand to- 
ward Sister Valerie who instinc- 
tively pulled her cloak out of the 
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way. The next moment she saw 
the look of hurt in the little one’s 
pansy brown eyes duplicated in the 
keen blue ones of Father Ferguson, 
One of the women called out sharp. 
ly, “You, Lulabelle, come back 
heah!” Sister Valerie entered the 
mission with a feeling of having 
lost the first encounter. 

That evening kneeling in the little 
convent chapel, the nun prayed for 
strength and courage. She had 
made her choice, she had accepted 
the work, she must accomplish it 
now to the best of her ability. It 
was quiet and peaceful in the 
dusk. She clasped her crucifix and 
wrestled with her shadowed spirit. 
From the porch, a murmur of voices 
drifted to her: 

“The tall one’s sorta uppity.” 
Lulabelle’s mother probably. In 
the darkness Sister Valerie smiled 
grimly to herself. 


The first days at St. Peter Claver’s 
were utterly confusing to Sister 


Valerie’s order-loving soul. She 
had a kaleidoscopic impression of 
dusky faces, new duties, and, cover- 
ing all, the ever-present Texan dust. 
For the first week she despaired of 
ever being able to distinguish the 
Beverlys from the Betty Jeans, the 
Roberts from the Georges, but 
gradually her class fell into focus 
and she found the same individual 
differences as she had formerly dis- 
covered in her blue-eyed, fair-haired 
children of the past. School went 
on here in summer as in winter, and 
although her group was small, she 
had three separate grades repre- 
sented. This, plus the new duties 
that fell to her lot, kept her busy, 
but not too busy to ponder on the 
strange situation in which she, as 
a daughter of the South, found her- 
self. She could picture her moth- 
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er’s raised eyebrows, hear her de- 
spairing, “But my dear!” the first 
time she would visit the Mission. 
The shadow of race-consciousness 
lay heavily on her heart, persistent 
as the fine dust which covered 
everything in the mission, despite 
her efforts to banish it. 

Apparently the children felt the 
shadow, too. They stood in awe 
of the tall, slender “Sistah Val’- 
ree,” but the good-natured “Sistah 
M’rilla” they worshiped. Festoons 
of little girls clung to her hands 
whenever the classes went outside. 
Baby boys jostled one another for 
the privilege of walking next to 
“Sistah.” Sister Valerie, prefect- 


ing alone in the playground, met 
the human chain one day. 

“How do you do it, Pied Piper?” 
she whispered to Sister Marilla. 
“What’s the charm?” 
nun laughed up at her. 


The older 


“I love them,” she answered sim- 
ply. 

That evening Sister Valerie’s visit 
to the chapel was extra long. She 
had opened the Epistles of St. Paul 
at random. 

“For in one spirit were we all 
baptized into one body, whether 
Jews or Gentiles, whether bond or 
free; and in oné spirit have we all 
been made to drink. . . . Now you 
are the body of Christ and mem- 
bers one of another. .. . But now 
in Christ Jesus, you who some time 
were afar off are made nigh by the 
blood of Christ. For He is our 
peace, who hath made both one, 
and breaking down the middle wall 
of partition, the enmities in his 
flesh; making void the law of com- 
mandments contained in decrees; 
that He might make the two in 
Himself into one new man, mak- 
ing peace; and might reconcile 
both to God in one body by the 
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Cross. . . . Now therefore you are 
no more strangers and foreigners, 
but you are fellow citizens with the 
saints....” 

She knelt for a long time medi- 
tating on the Mystical Body of 
Christ. In the calm peace of the 
chapel, watching the sanctuary 
lamp flicker before the tabernacle, 
it was not difficult to banish the 
shadow, but with the cold light of 
day and her association with the 
children, it enveloped her mind and 
will once more. 

Father Ferguson sensed the strug- 
gle that was going on within her. 
Try as she might, Sister Valerie 
could not keep all signs of it from 
those keen blue eyes. Whenever he 
met her, he made it a point to bring 
up the Negro question. Patiently 
he went into details of unfair elec- 
toral discrimination in Texas, of 
the economic status of Negroes in 
Mantillata, of the dearth of higher 
educational facilities. 

“This is the outstanding prob- 
lem of our time,” he would repeat. 
His favorite term for the race prob- 
lem was daémonio meridiano, the 
“noon-day devil.” The phrase in- 
trigued Sister Valerie and with the 
aid of a concordance she traced it 
to the ninetieth psalm: “His truth 
shall compass thee with a shield. 
Thou shalt not be afraid of the ter- 
ror of the night; of the arrow that 
flieth in the day; of the business 
that walketh in the dark; of ruin, 
or of the noon-day devil.” 

The nun was not unaware of 
the gathering clouds of discontent 
among the Negroes of the neighbor- 
hood. The smug complacency of 
some of the whites whom she met 
shocked her partially out of her 
own attitude. She began to be 
amazed at her own sympathies. It 
was as though two distinct person- 
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alities contended within her. There 
was for example the time that the 
Bishop’s secretary called and Sister 
Valerie answered the telephone. 

“Sister,” the priest had said, 
“this is Father Burroughs. The 
Bishop has asked me to extend to 
all the Sisters at St. Peter Claver’s 
an invitation to see The Song of 
Bernadette. There will be a private 
showing at the Orpheum tomorrow 
at ten for the Sisters of the dio- 
cese.” 

“Tomorrow at ten?” repeated Sis- 
ter Valerie doubtfully. “Why, thank 
you, Father, but that is during 
school hours. Are the students 
permitted to come with the Sis- 
ters?” There was a faint embar- 
rassed cough at the other end of 
the line. 

“Well—the Sisters from the 
Academy are bringing their little 
girls, but of course you understand 
the restriction here. Your children 


would not be permitted to enter. 
But”—the voice grew more cordial, 
“by all means come yourselves. 
We are most anxious to have you. 
Just give the youngsters a holiday.” 
The suavity of the tone somehow 


irritated Sister Valerie. Her own 
voice was coldly polite as she an- 
swered: 

“Thank you, Father, and please 
convey our thanks to His Excel- 
lency, but I am afraid that if our 
children may not come, the Sisters 
will not be able to attend.” When 
she related the conversation to Sis- 
ter Louise and the rest of the com- 
munity that evening, they heartily 
endorsed her decision. No one was 
surprised at the stand she had taken 
except Sister Valerie herself. 

One evening several weeks later 
Father Ferguson brought Charlotte 
Drew over to meet the Sisters. 
Charlotte was a graduate of a north- 
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ern university, a brilliant and at. 
tractive young Negress who was in- 
terested in Study Clubs for her peo- 
ple. She had come out to visit her 
aunt in Mantillata and had at once 
entered whole-heartedly into all of 
Father Ferguson’s plans for the bet- 
terment of the race. When the 
priest suggested that she continue 
her music under Sister Valerie, the 
nun wondered which of them Fa- 
ther hoped to influence. As it hap- 
pened both profited by the associa- 
tion. They had many interests in 
common and the Religious gradual- 
ly absorbed a broader view of the 
situation. Toward Charlotte she 
felt no racial prejudice whatever. 
She admired her enthusiasm and 
the scope of her learning. The mu- 
sic lesson was invariably followed 
by a chat on some topic of interest. 
Sister Valerie found that Charlotte 
could talk equally well on Shake- 
speare and on Communism. Once 
when they were discussing The 
Merchant of Venice, the young girl 
asked: 

“What is your favorite quotation 
from that play, Sister?” 

“*The quality of mercy is not 
strained,” answered the nun 
promptly. “Isn’t that the univer- 
sal favorite?” Charlotte’s dark 
eyes glowed. 

“Not mine,” she answered. “It’s 
very beautiful of course, but one of 
Shylock’s prose speeches has always 
seemed more vital to me. ‘I ama 
Jew. Hath not a Jew eyes? Hath 
not a Jew hands, organs, dimen- 
sions, senses, affections, passions? 
Fed with the same food, hurt with 
the same weapons, subject to the 
same diseases, healed by the same 
means, warmed and cooled by the 
same winter and summer as & 
Christian is? If you prick us, do 
we not bleed? If you tickle us, do 
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we not laugh? If you poison us, do 
we not die? And if you wrong us, 
shall we not revenge?’” The glow 
faded from her face and an anxious 
expression replaced it. “Sister, 
pray for my people. They are stor- 
ing up revenge. Sometimes I am 
very much afraid—” 

“But not here in Mantillata,” Sis- 
ter Valerie objected. “In the large 
cities, yes, but here they seem calm 
enough.” 

“They're not though,” answered 
Charlotte earnestly. “I’ve seen a 
lot and heard even more in the 
short time I’ve been here. That 
Larcom man is stirring up trouble.” 

That night when Sister Valerie 
knelt to pray, Charlotte’s words and 
the quotation about the noon-day 
devil came involuntarily to her 
mind. She included the intention 
in her novena to Blessed Martin de 
Porres. 

A few days later, she was tidying 
up the Game Room when Father 
Ferguson stuck his head in at the 
door. 

“Hello! Where’s everybody?” he 
boomed. 

“Out on the picnic, Father.” 

“Oh, yes, I’d forgotten all about 
that. But why aren’t you along?” 

“I'm giving a music lesson to 
Charlotte this afternoon and some- 
one had to stay home, anyway.” 

“The Kentucky Colonel holds the 
fort, eh?” he grinned. Then he 
went on seriously, “I ran over to 
ask for special prayers, Sister. I’m 
on my way down to the Bryson 
Plant to see if I can’t do something 
about this employment situation. 
That foreman is certainly overbear- 
ing and the situation’s pretty tense. 
Some of the radicals are trying to 
stir up trouble.” Sister Valerie 
nodded thoughtfully. 

“Charlotte was telling me about 


it. Ill ask Sister Louise to have the 
children say the rosary as soon as 
they come back.” 

“Do, thanks. And say a prayer 
yourself, Sister, that I can get some- 
where with this Bryson.” He 
walked quickly down the path and 
drove away toward the business 
section. 

Sister Valerie finished the game 
room, fixed the potato salad for 
supper, and was drying her hands 
when the doorbell rang violently. 
Instinct told her that this caller 
was not Charlotte. With a premo- 
nition of danger, she hastened to 
open the door. On the porch stood 
Lulabelle licking the inevitable 
strawberry cone. Her wild - eyed 
mother clasped her by the hand. 

“Sistah, is Father Ferguson heah? 
Nobody answers ovah at the rec- 
try.” . 

“He was here a little while ago,” 
the nun smiled, “but he’s gone 
down to the plant to see about that 
trouble.” 

“Trouble,” groaned the woman. 
“He doan know what’s a-comin’! 
Big Bill Larcom has the menfolk in 
the Club and he’s tellin’ ’em to start 
a riot an’ my man’s in there with 
’em. If they start shootin’ up this 
town—Sistah, what we gonna do? 
Father Ferguson’s the only one kin 
stop ’em. Maybe he can’t, even.” 
Sister Valerie grasped the danger in 
the situation at once. Charlotte 
and Father had both mentioned 
Larcom as a labor agitator and a 
potential source of trouble. She 
did not doubt for a moment that 
the storm was about to break. At 
that instant Charlotte drove up. 

“Don’t get out!” the nun called. 
She took Lulabelle by the hand and 
pushed the woman toward the car. 
“Charlotte will drive you to the 
plant. Bring Father back at once. 
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I'll take care of the baby.” The 
mother ran down the steps and 
jumped into the car. Sister Valerie 
sped to the hall closet and seized 
her cloak. She knew it would take 
the priest at least twenty minutes 
to reach the scene and in the mean- 
time— 

The Negro Club was only two 
blocks away; she had passed it 
often. Now she hurried the sur- 
prised but unprotesting child down 
the street toward it. There was no 
one at the entrance or in the vesti- 
bule. Even when she stepped into 
the rear of the auditorium, no one 
saw her. All eyes were on the 
speaker. Bill Larcom was on the 
platform in the midst of a fiery 
harangue. 

“We'll show ’em,” he was thun- 
dering. “We showed ’em in New 
York and in Detroit. We can show 
’em in Mantillata, too. There’s only 
one way to get our rights and that’s 
to take ’em!” A roar of applause 
rolled up from the crowd. The huge 
Negro banged a mighty fist on the 
table. “How long you gonna let ’em 
push you around? It’s time we as- 
serted ourselves. Are you with 
me?” Another roar of approval 
echoed through the hall. Sister 
Valerie took a deep breath and a 
firmer grasp of Lulabelle’s sticky 
hand. “Then let’s go down there 
and smash that Bryson Chemical 
Plant that has no decent jobs for 
Negroes!” In the momentary si- 
lence that followed, Sister Valerie’s 
voice rang out firm and strong. 

“Mr. Larcom!” Had she fired a 
cannon, the effect could not have 
been greater. The speaker froze in 
the midst of a threatening gesture. 
The audience half rose to its feet 
and turned toward the cloaked fig- 
ure. The nun took advantage of 
the general stupefaction to walk 
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down the aisle toward the stage, 
Halfway down she paused. 

“Mr. Chairman and gentlemen,” 
her tone was a perfect blending of 
respect and authority. “Have you 
considered what the result of such 
an action would be? There is a far 
better way to obtain your rights.” 
Larcom had come to life again after 
the first shock. 

“We don’t want any lady-preach- 
ers buttin’ in here,” he growled. 
Sister Valerie regarded him stead- 
ily. She felt neither fear nor dis- 
may, but only a great pity for these 
men driven to such desperate 
measures. 

“Let the lady talk,” a man yelled 
from the floor. 

“Thank you,” said the nun even- 
ly. “You’ve all seen pictures of the 
Harlem and Detroit riots,” she con- 
tinued. “You know how many 
Negroes were killed and injured. 
What about your wives and chil- 
dren?” The men were staring at 
Lulabelle who was still distributing 
the pink ice cream impartially be- 
tween her face and Sister Valerie’s 
cloak. “What good are your rights 
if you’re dead or in prison? At 
this very moment Father Ferguson 
is at the Bryson Plant trying to 
get a fair hearing for you.” Some 
of the men clapped, but Larcom 
yelled: 

“That priest can’t do anything. 
We’ve waited long enough!” The 
crowd was confused. Some of 
them knew Father Ferguson and 
protested, others applauded Lar- 
com. When the hubbub ceased, 
Sister Valerie went on doggedly. 

“You men know very well what 
Father has done in the past. What 
about the paving and the sewerage. 
Who’s responsible for that?” They 
were quieter then and she launched 
into her topic. It was a new expe- 
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rience for the audience to be ad- he announced. “There’s a new 
dressed by a white woman, a nun, foreman and they’re taking on 
who called them gentlemen. They hands at full pay.” The men surged 
listened eagerly. In the midst of to the door. Sister Valerie smiled 
one of her sentences the door swung as he walked up to her shaking his 
open and Father Ferguson burst in, head. 

followed by Charlotte and Lula- “From the business that walketh 
belle’s mother. in the dark, and from the noon-day 

“The trouble’s over at Bryson’s,” devil,” she said quietly. 
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By CATHERINE PARMENTER NEWELL 


HY are you here—above this inland city? 
I see your wings 
Cleaving the sky with their calm and usual splendor, 
But no tide flings 


Its surge of strength—its sudden lift of beauty 

Against the land... 

There are hard straight streets and alien walls beneath you— 
But never the sand 


Curving for mile on mile of tawny beaches— 
Never the white 

Leap of a sail marking the vague horizon— 
Never that bright 


Blaze of sun on the infinite sweep of ocean— 
Nor the salty breath 

Of fog which moves too silently and swiftly, 
Like a dream of death. 


Bird of the wild and deep and beautiful waters, 
Go from this inland place, you who are free— 
Back to the lost, the dear-remembered waters— 
Back to the sea! 
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By RoBert F. MCNAMARA 


AR is very hard on mothers. 

It saddens not only mothers 
whose sons die for their country— 
and theirs is the profoundest as well 
as the noblest grief—but also every 
mother whom combat or exile has 
severed from her children, for how- 
ever brief a time. No kindly words 
of friends, no new interests can 
offer these mothers any real com- 
fort in their loneliness. Reunion and 
reunion alone can heal such wounds. 

I do not think it inappropriate 
then to class the Madonna of Hu- 
mility Street with these latter war- 
mothers. Five years ago this May 
31st, she was separated from her 
sons, and it was cruel war which 
separated them. 

Our Lady of Humility is the title 
accorded to the Blessed Virgin as 
a special patroness of the North 
American College in Rome. The 
College Church is dedicated to her, 
and the street, Via dell’Umilta is 
named after her. She has been a 
second mother to the young Ameri- 
cans who have lived there while 
pursuing their seminary course to 
the priesthood. From her pillar in 
the cortile she of the Immaculate 
Conception has kept loving watch 
over succeeding generations of 
them. But in 1940 came a change. 
On that final day of May she 
watched them pass through the big 
door and enter waiting buses. She 
heard them singing their old song 
“Ad Multos Annos” as the buses 
moved away. Now she is alone. 
They have not yet come back. 

Those last few days in the spring 
of 1940 had been anxious days for 


the students. England and France 
were already at war against Ger. 
many. Italy had not yet taken up 
arms. Her commitments were to 
the other party of the Axis, how- 
ever, and she had been voicing her 
partisanship more noisily in recent 
weeks, which might or might not be 
significant; in Fascist Italy it was 
hard to tell. What would happen 
if she declared war vitally interest- 
ed the College for political but even 
more immediately for scholastic 
reasons. Fearing for the worst, 
some American bishops had already 
called their students home. An in- 


creasingly grave dilemma faced the 
Rector of the American College, 


Bishop Ralph L. Hayes. Still he had 
decided to keep the College in op- 
eration so long as there was no posi- 
tive indication that Italy would 
enter the conflict. Perhaps it could 
remain open even if Italy did take 
up arms; but that was another 
problem. 

New circumstances had arisen by 
May 17th, however, and the Rector 
was obliged to revoke his decision. 
The seminarians sensed it at once 
when Bishop Hayes entered the 
Chapel that noon to give them an 
unscheduled talk. Try though he 
might to appear matter-of-fact and 
cheerful, his voice was heavy as 
he made the announcement. The 
American Consulate had just sent 
him a communication. They warned 
him most urgently that it would be 
dangerous for the College students 
to remain any longer in Rome or 
Italy. 

Here it was, then, the news that 
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they had all feared and hoped 
against during these past few weeks. 
The College must be closed. They 
would have to go back home. 
There was no joy in their hearts 
when they heard that decree. It 
was not that they minded going 
home, of course. Home was always 
home, America was always Amer- 
ica, and they had always looked 
forward eagerly to meeting each 
other once again “on that golden 
shore.” But they had dreamed of 
returning only after they had fin- 
ished in Rome, after they had their 
hands anointed with the Holy Oil 
of the priesthood, after they had 
said their first Low Masses in the 
stillness of early morning at the 
tomb of St. Peter or some other 
precious shrine. The seminaries in 
the States would be much more 
comfortable than the dark, cold- 
celled sixteenth century convent in 
which the College was housed. No- 
body could contest that. But physi- 
cal comforts are after all a second- 
ary consideration. In their case the 
warmth of devotion and friendship 
had made their poverty bright and 
bearable, and Rome was for them 
no place of exile but a second home. 
The next week was a hectic one. 
Through the graciousness of the 
authorities at the Gregorian Uni- 
versity which they attended, the 
the students were enabled to take 
their final examinations in advance. 
The Italian customs officials, too, 
were most courteous in permitting 
them to have their baggage inspect- 
ed and passed for shipping before 
it was carted away from the Col- 
lege. The poor carters must have 
found the trunks and extra satchels 
unusually heavy. Their owners had 
filled every available corner in them 
with Beretti’s rosaries, Pustet’s 
breviaries, sets of St. Thomas 


Aquinas, and a score of other last 
minute purchases. 

When they reached the station 
on the 31st of May, they piled into 
the boat-train. As the train pulled 
out for Genoa they waved a sad 
farewell to Giovanni the steward, 
Giuseppe the bookseller, the Alfonso 
Berettis and the other good old 
friends who had come down to see 
them off. The next noon they went 
aboard the S. S. Manhattan which 
was already crowded with other 
refugees. The ship weighed anchor 
on the 2d of June, and steamed 
away toward the Pillars of Hercules 
and the New World far beyond. 

Only one student remained in 
Rome; he had refused to leave the 
Eternal City, come what might. He 
had to find lodging in another Col- 
lege, however. Number Thirty Hu- 
mility street was to remain empty 
and dedicated to loneliness. Noth- 
ing now disturbed its silence but 
the gurgling sound of the four little 
mossy fountains which played their 
streams against the pillar where the 
statue of Our Lady stands. 


What made the departure espe- 
cially regrettable to all — even 
though its wisdom was unquestion- 
able—was that the American Col- 
lege had never before, since the day 
of its foundation, been obliged to 


discontinue. There had been try- 
ing times in the past, too, when it 
seemed that the College might have 
to be closed; on at least two occa- 
sions that threat was particularly 
strong. P 

The College of the United States 
of North America had first opened 
its doors in 1859. December 7th 
was the actual date of opening, 
December 8th the official date. On 
that day Pope Pius IX. saw the ful- 
fillment of a plan which he had 
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been elaborating since 1853, when 
he first informed the American 
hierarchy that he desired American 
Catholics to have their own national 
College in Rome. He had worked 
out the plan along the lines which 
Archbishop Cajetan Bedini had pro- 
posed to Cardinal Antonelli in 1854. 
The American College, incidentally, 
owes much to Archbishop (later 
Cardinal) Bedini. Pius IX. can cer- 
tainly be called the College’s found- 
er; it would seem only just to call 
the Archbishop its co-founder. The 
active interest which he took was, 
furthermore, a beautiful tribute to 
his own charity of heart. During 
his papal mission to the United 
States in 1853 he had suffered much 
opprobrium and even violence at 
the hands of exiled Italian radicals 
and anti-Catholic Know-Nothings. 
Far from harboring any resentment 
against America for this, however, 
he outdid himself like a true Chris- 
tian to help provide it with its own 
national seminary in Rome. 

Once the College had been opened 
to its first twelve students, it was 
to have its share of anxieties during 
the next ten years. There was civil 
conflict in Italy, and a revolution 
was expected almost momentarily, 
especially in 1860. The American 
Civil War soon broke out too, and 
it certainly hindered the growth of 
student registration. Probably the 
chief worry in the first decade, how- 
ever, was the matter of finances. 
Yet somehow everything turned out 
all right. There was no Roman 
war. A few new students at least, 
were able to reach Rome, one 
Charleston lad running the block- 
ade. The money problem was also 
largely solved by 1868. Our Lady 
of Humility must have done some 
special pleading for events to have 
turned out so happily. 


Only when the temporal power of 
the Popes finally fell, was the exist. 
ence of the North American College 
first severely threatened. In 1879 
the College had come into new 
prominence because of its incidental 
connection with the great Ecumeni- 
cal Council of the Vatican. But on 
the 20th of September of that same 
year, the city was bombarded by 
the Sardinian troops, and when a 
breach had been made in the walls 
near the Porta Pia, the Pope capitu- 
lated. Rome had suffered little 
physical damage; the American Col- 
lege, none. Yet with the temporal 
domain of the Pope thus usurped 
and all of Italy now dominated by 
a government which was extremely 
secularist, there was no telling what 
might happen to the Roman eccle- 
siastical institutions. 

The Church’s worst fears were 
soon realized. As early as 1873 the 
Italian Government declared con- 
fiscated the property of all religious 
corporations. The Sacred Congre- 
gation of Propaganda entered a spe- 
cial appeal against the confiscation 
of its goods, on the ground that, as 
the chief agency of world-missions, 
it was an institution of international 
importance. The Italian Courts 
finally rejected the appeal, however, 
and in January, 1884, the Govern- 
ment prepared to act on that de- 
cision. Now although the Ameri- 
can College property was virtually 
owned by the American hierarchy, 
its title was vested in the Sacred 
Congregation, so it was on the list 
of the property condemned. Most 
of the Propaganda possessions met 
this sad fate. Fortunately that of 
the American College was saved 
through the quick intervention of 
Mr. Chester A. Arthur, the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Not until the outbreak of the first 
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World War was the peaceful life of 
the College again notably threat- 
ened. That long interim of thirty 
years gave the House on Humility 
Street a chance for considerable 
growth and expansion. By 1914 the 
student enrollment had reached 
150, which made it the largest na- 
tional college in Rome. To provide 
for the increased population the 
American hierarchy had purchased 
the building alongside the College 
and opened it as an addition. The 
enlarged College was host to many 
Alumni who returned for the splen- 
did celebration of its golden jubilee 
in 1909. 

Five years later the war clouds 
which had been gathering broke 
over Europe. States began to take 
sides and it was clearly only a mat- 
ter of time before Italy would 
choose the side of the Allies. The 
rapid extension of the struggle and 
the menace of more widespread 
Zepplin raids frightened the stu- 
dents as it frightened all of Rome. 
Many at the College got permission 
to leave for home. The Rector, 
Bishop Thomas F. Kennedy had 
many anxious hours during those 
first months of hostilities. Was the 
danger sufficient to dictate the clos- 
ing of the American College or not? 
Eventually, he decided against clos- 
ing, unless future events should 
make it imperative. When the 
United States entered the struggle 
on the same side as Italy, our Gov- 
ernment placed the College under 
the special protection of the United 
States Ambassador, Mr. Thomas 
Nelson Page. At the War’s end 
there were only a handful left of 
the 150 students of 1914, because 
replenishment of the student-body 
had been impossible during the con- 
flict. But those who remained had 
survived the adventure well enough, 


and since the College had remained 
in constant operation, the continu- 
ity of College life had not been bro- 
ken when the post-war enrollments 
began. 

It did not take long for the regis- 
tration to recover once peace had 
been re-established. The College 
had borne up against this second 
great threat to its existence, and 
from that time on to the present 
War it was to be free from any 
great trials. 

Moments of excitement there 
were, of course, but, far from inter- 
fering notably in the regular stu- 
dent life, they merely added zest to 
it. The Fascist “March” on Rome 
in 1922 was accompanied by a little 
rioting and casual shooting, but 
these have been chronic in Roman 
history, and the collegians did as 
their predecessors had always done 
under similar circumstances: kept 
inside until the trouble had abated 
and order had been restored. The 
Ethiopian War was a musical-com- 
edy war—except of course, to the 
Ethiopians—and although the bill- 
of-fare of the American students 
was somewhat straitened by the 
sanctions, their usual current of life 
was little disturbed. It was in 1934, 
in the relative calm of this inter- 
war epoch, that the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the College was cele- 
brated. Peace graced this anniver- 
sary as it had the two previous 
years of jubilee. 

But then in 1938 the world be- 
came tense once more. One Pius 
died, after offering his life for peace; 
another succeeded, taking as his 
motto “Peace is the fruit of justice.” 
The choice of that motto was in it- 
self ominous. Pius XI.’s motto had 
been “The peace of Christ in the 
kingdom of Christ.” For Pius XII. 
to take one so similar to that of his 
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predecessor implied that the ideal 
for which Pius XI. had died was as 
yet far from realization. 

We have already heard the rest 
of the story. The war threatened 
to spread. So for the first time in 
its more than eighty years of exist- 
ence, the American College was 
obliged to close its doors. Among 
the other foreign seminaries in 
Rome which had also had to cease 
operation, some had been able to re- 
establish themselves as units in 
their homelands. Such was the 
case with the English and the Beda 
Colleges, which moved back to Eng- 
land bodily, and continued to func- 
tion there while waiting for the war 
to end. No such provisions could 
be made for the Americans, how- 
ever. Once the students reached 
the United States they were sepa- 
rated and sent to continue their 
work in various American semi- 


naries, by a strange paradox exiles 


in their own native land. The 
youngest of them refused to give 
up hope that the war would last 
only a couple of years and that they 
at least would be able to return to 
form the nucleus of the re-estab- 
lished College. But that was not to 
be, and the last of the “exiles” has 
completed his course and been or- 
dained by now. 

Now that the European war is 
over there is not even a tiny group 
of “old men” to reopen with, who 
would be able to maintain unbro- 
ken the link with former days 
and former ways. It is inevitable, 
therefore, that much which was 
traditional — and College life was 
governed by a whole pattern of 
“consuetudoes” or traditions—will 
be lost. One might point out also, 
were he seeking some symbol of the 
definitive death of the College, that 
although Bishop Hayes continued 
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in the office of Rector after he came 
back to America, even he has now 
relinquished that office, since the 
Holy See has appointed him Bishop 
of Davenport. 


Yet despite these somber signs, 
the American College is not defunct, 
Far from it. 

In the first place, its buildings are 
fortunately still intact. When Rome 
was being bombed and later when 
the Allies were blasting their way 
up the Italian peninsula it seemed 
as though the College was doomed 
as Rome was doomed. War did 
come quite close to the American 
summer-home, the Villa Santa Cat- 
erina on the gray-green hillside be- 
low Castel Gandolfo. Most of the 
little hill-cities round about, the pic- 
turesque Castelli Romani so dear 
to the alumni, Frascati, Albano, 
Lanuvio were reduced to dust and 
cinders in the Spring of 1944. Part 
of the papal property bordering on 
Albano was accidentally struck, 
with tragic effect. But the papal 
villa on the hilltop was carefully 
excluded from direct Allied opera- 
tions, and it is probably this fact 
that saved the American Villa, on 
the slopes just below, from any in- 
jury except a few shrapnel holes. 
The refugees of the neighborhood 
who flocked there while their own 
towns were being obliterated had 
chosen their place of refuge well. 

The skirmishes in the center of 
Rome were apparently slight, and 
the property on the Via dell’Umilta 
went untouched either by air-raids 
or the fire of small arms during 
the evacuation. The building had 
never been confiscated by the Ital- 
ian Government, although it was 
being used at the time of Rome’s 
capitulation to house a couple of 
hundred impatient young lads of 
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Italian parentage, repatriated from 
France and Africa at the start of 
the War. The American College 
property on the Janiculum was un- 
damaged and played host to many 
refugees whose cattle grazed on the 
old ball-field. 

On Sunday, June 4, 1944, Rome 
fell and the Allied troops entered 
the city. That same day Chaplain 
Christopher O’Hara, an American 
College graduate of 1937, who had 
come in with the armed forces, 
drove over in a dusty jeep to Num- 
ber Thirty Humility Street. 

The afternoon was almost spent 
as he entered the familiar portico 
of the College, walked up the worn 
travertine steps, crossed the thresh- 
old, and stood once more in the 
courtyard. Demolition of the water- 
mains had stopped the four noisy 
little fountains in the cortile. But 
she was still there, looking down 
at him from her pillar, the Im- 
maculate Conception, with her arms 
folded and her head crowned with 
stars. 

With the poor refugee boys still 
in residence the old building was 
grimy and somewhat the worse for 
wear. But it needed nothing more 
than a little cleaning and polish- 
ing and painting to make it look 
substantially the same as it had 
looked for the last three centuries: 
solid, sprawling, illogical, yet not 
without a certain peculiar charm 
for all that. 

The Chaplain found the hand- 
some little Church of Our Lady 
turned into a temporary store-room. 
The domestic chapel upstairs was 
usable, however. So at seven in the 
evening he celebrated Mass there 
for the soldiers who had accom- 
panied him. 

Here, then, is a second indication 
that the College is not defunct. 


Chaplain O’Hara’s visit and Mass 
did not constitute a formal reopen- 
ing of the College, of course. But it 
was a sort of reassertion of a claim, 
a kind of pledge that the real re- 
opening was not too far off. It 
would not be surprising, either, if 
Father O’Hara offered a_ special 
prayer during that Mass that, God 
willing, the College should reopen 
formally and completely, as soon as 
possible. 

Then again when the American 
hierarchy met in November, 1944, 
they took another significant step. 
They chose Archbishop Mooney of 
Detroit as the new member of the 
episcopal administrative commit- 
tee of the American College. We 
may assume that in connection with 
this selection-the College itself was 
discussed. And the College could 
scarcely have been discussed except 
in terms of its reopening. 

These are mere intimations that 
the American College is still a liv- 
ing idea. Actually there is no real 
need of them to prove that fact. It 
is sufficient to recall that the North 
American College is a Pontifical - 
College, the Pope’s own college; and 
he is the only one who could decree 
its suppression. Pius XII. has al- 
ways been a good friend of the Col- 
lege, so it is unlikely that he would 
annihilate what his predecessor 
Pius IX. had created; especially 
when that creation has made such a 
solid contribution to the spiritual 
good and stanch Roman loyalty of 
the Church in America. 

Our Lady still waits at the door- 
way, then, not yet consoled because 
peace has not recalled her sons 
from the exile into which war sent 
them. But her hopes are high, 
higher now than they have been at 
any other time during these tragic 
five years. 
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They will return—of this she is And when she hears them repeat 
confident—and their returning can- many times a day their favorite 
not now be long delayed. One happy prayer in her honor, she will 
day a new generation of them will know that she is still revered by 
enter through the big doorway on them as their special patroness and 
Humility Street, and take up where friend. 
the exiles of 1940 were obliged to It is a small prayer which they 
leave off. The Madonna’s long will be saying, but one which has 
vigil will be ended. Her grief will been for over eighty years an ap- 
be forgotten and her wound healed propriate preface and afterword to 
when she sees them going to and each student activity in the North 
fro again, in their familiar cassocks American College: 
trimmed with blue in her honor and Vergine Immacolata aiutateci! 
girt with red in honor of her Son. “Virgin Immaculate, be our aid!” 













































































— to high school and college polls, parents can no longer 

depend upon their children caring for them in old age. Thus 
passes another great American tradition. . . . One need not be sur- 
prised to find the attitude common to a majority of young people. 
Old age pension laws are partly responsible but there has also been 
a steady indoctrination of the idea from social service workers, edu- 
cators, uplifters, and those who believe that organizations are the 
answer to all unhappiness. . . . There is need for old age pensions— 
without doubt. But is there not just as great a need for more in- 
tensive instruction about the Fourth Commandment so that a bal- 
ance can be struck? Lack of loyalty to dependent parents will lead 
to a decrease of loyalty in all human relationships. A generation 
that does not recognize personal responsibility toward the old, will 
gradually neglect its children, and leave their welfare also to the 
state. With that doctrine flourishing, friend can no longer depend 
upon friend. Husbands and wives will grow to think they owe little 
to one another and everything to self. Business fidelity will vanish. 
Patriotism will disappear, because it stems from love of home and 
home folks. Indeed, how can we discourage one loyalty without dis- 
couraging all loyalties? 


—Mrs. Water Fercuson, in the New York World-Telegram. 







































































SPRING IN WARTIME 


By WILLIAM THoMAS WALSH 


A day Spy Wednesday, like some hoary lover, 
The snow laid heavy and uncouth caresses 

On every bud where new life dreamt of summer, 

Till after midnight, from a steel-gray dome, 

The paschal moon looked sternly on a silent 

And death-blanched world. The alabastered trees 

Had burgeoned monstrous clusterings of white, 

Chill flowers of despair, blossoms of doom, 

Stark fruit of an ill-sowed earth, and on a night 

Most fitting to commemorate the garden 

Where God winced under man’s ingratitude. 

And this is April! O poor needless graves 

Of youth betrayed and sold, lie blanketed 

With specter-lilies, dreamed-of crocuses 

For there will be no harvesting this year, 

No sun in this metal sky but a pale ghost, 

Cold as the cast-off moon, a corpse unburied. 


Yet Easter shone with all her ancient splendor, 
And May that year was gaudier than ever, 

Till in the owl’s light of one fragrant dawn 

I woke from mad dreams to more hideous thoughts 
Of strong young bodies blasted, homes in flames, 
Poor children mangled, lovely girls dismembered, 
Laughter of mothers crazed by maniacs 

Who for some cause, some plot, some rag of power, 
Some “ideology,” some devil’s prompting, 

Had made this world the very hell they scoffed at. 
It was that hour of cool and quiet peace 

When God first walked in gardens, and all life 
Unfolded in the glory of His presence; 

Yet now creation lay so drugged with sorrow 

That even the sigh of death passed by unheard 
Until at last the neap-tide of the night 

Turned subtly back, and then the silence crumbled 
Into the vaguest semblance of a sound. 


It was the drowsy twitter of some sparrow 
That stole, a chirping pianissimo, 

Into the first bar of a symphony 

Of many small invisible performers. 

A second sparrow took the opening theme, 
Developed it, and passed it on to others, 
Till all the trees throbbed loud with melody 
And every leaf and grass-blade sang for joy. 
Now from a tall spruce sibilantly cried 













A eat-bird; then a blue jay woke his mate 
Not with his raucous trumpet, but the piping 

Of his everlasting mi-fa-sol; and next 

A robin quavered, as in symphonies 

The oboe steals in on the top of a phrase, 

Till last of all, like him who bears the motif, 

My wood-thrush warbled, then sang bold and lusty, 
And a wild pulsing chorus rocked my garden— 

All giving thanks to Him who gave them life. 

Oh, was it not a strange thing that they sang 

Before they ate and toiled? that they should raise 
Their voices in a hymn of thanks and praise 

Like feathered monks who rise to chant their matins 
While unseen acolytes snuff out the stars 
And scatter dew to light the steps of dawn? 















































What joy it must have been for God to fashion 
The song of every bird, its pitch, its timbre, 
The patterns of a million various notes 

By which He would be glorified! What pleasure 

To dream the shape and hue of every flower, 

In each discovering some faint consonance 

To His perfection, finding one delight 

In the chaste filigree blue gentians wear, 

Another in the fragrance of a rose; 

To call with cunning mastery from nothing 

The mollusks of the deep, to calculate 

With more than logarithmic nicety 

The spiral monuments that plodding snails 

Build to the flaming Word, the radiant Wisdom 

Who planned and rules this world, the self-same Power 
Who prisons in the conch the deathless voices 

Of forgotten seas, and studs the vault of heaven 

With jeweled planets, great stars wheeling and soaring— 
Who if He chose could forge new rings for Saturn 

And gild with fire the mountains of the moon. 





























































What joy, what joy to dream of calling forth 
For love of man, out of the lonely void, 
The haunting form of woman: silken hair, 
Rose-petal cheek, smooth arms, round breast, warm mouth, 
The voice that falls like music on the heart, 

A thing of exquisite and lovely magic; 

And set within her, like a secret treasure, 

Like a holy taper hidden in a skull, 

The miracle that is the soul of woman, 

Breathing compassion and abiding solace, 

Love, love more constant and more life-giving 

THan the rich earth, and all the star-cast seas. 
































Then who shall name the utter joy of joys 

Or what words in what language shall describe 

The sun that needs no setting, and the Love 

That never wearies of its own perfection 

Nor tires of its unchanging loveliness? 

For hence the Power and Wisdom of God, His word 
Lent radiance to our sun, even as the sun 

Gives meaning to the moon, and preordained 
Through all the range and hierarchy of being 

Rocks, seas and mountains, birds and beasts and flowers, 
Men and women of every race, clime, color 

In one concordant harmony; and He, 

When this was shattered, and His after-image 
Exchanged beatitude for strife and death, 

Came girded in our dust and littleness, 

To seek us in the very house of death, 

Death’s couch of nails and thorns, death’s cup of thirst. 
This is the mystery of love, and this 

The tragedy from which all others stem: 

So many choose that Christ shall die in vain. 

O virgin crowned with stars, queen of our peace, 
Sword of Lepanto, light of Fatima, 

Pray for our weakness, save us from this death! 


The night had passed, and through my window frame 
I saw the hilltop, a green-vested priest 

Hold up the sun, that like the Host at Mass 

Shed warmth and blessing on the world. The slope 
Seemed covered with an upward toiling army: 
Prophets of Israel, stoned for speaking truth, 

The murdered innocents of Bethlehem, 

Thousands of martyrs, white-clad virgins, Popes, 
Confessors, wives and husbands, scholars, workmen, 
The helpless victims of ten thousand wars 

Just or unjust, all those who gave their lives 

In innocence for Him who died for them; 

And joyous most of all (so I imagined) 

Was the great host of martyrs of tomorrow, 

Those who are blessed with life in this foul age, 
Crude ghastly age, heroic glorious age, 

This darkest hour before the splendid dawn 

To be the shock troops of the fighting Church, 
Leading a mighty pageant to the height 

Where Christ our Lord, Son of the Living God, 
Coming in fires of power and majesty, 

Will harrow into hell the unremorseful 

Hypocrites, warmongers, sons of Cain, 

And draw all things, all saints, unto Himself, 

Like singing birds that fly into the sun. 














By JAMES 


yo WAR II. in Europe is 
over, but unless the victors en- 
visage a new world based upon 
peace instead of a world composed 
of victors and vanquished then 
World War III. has begun, just as 
surely as World War II. began on 
Armistice Day, 1918. 

No one who is conscious of the 
wanton wastage of human life and 
the reckless destruction of property 
which has accompanied World 
War II. can but wish well to the 
official peace planners of the victors, 
but if the utterances of Allied 
leaders and the vaporings of news- 
paper leader writers is any clue, 
peace is doomed by the insistence 
that the whole German nation is 
guilty and must be punished en 
masse for all of the acts of its so- 
called leaders and their subordi- 
nates! Indeed there are those who 
can countenance without a twinge 
of conscience the suggestion that 
the able-bodied German nationals 
pay for the deeds and misdeeds of 
Hitler with slave labor in the sev- 
eral nations of the victors. 

If the entire German nation be 
guilty, let’s examine their guilt. 
Since 1933 when Hitler assumed 
complete power it has been impos- 
sible to secure accurate figures on 
Germany. In that year Germany, 
exclusive of Austria, had a popu- 
lation of 66,000,000 of whom 41,- 
000,000 were Protestants, 13,000,000 
were Catholics, 500,000 were Jews 
and the balance of other or no de- 
nomination. 

German Catholics were proud of 
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their Catholicism. They were rep- 
resented in the German Reich by 
the Center Party, the powerful 
Catholic political party which had 
toppled Bismarck to his knees, 
They boasted that 75 per cent of 
all German Catholics had made 
their Easter duties, pointing to the 
fact that. few Catholic countries 
could equal such a demonstration 
of religious devotion. They boast- 
ed further that over a half-million 
Catholics were baptized each year 
and a similar number received their 
first Holy Communion. 

There were 20,000 secular priests 
in Germany prior to Hitler’s assum- 
ing power, and about 10,000 re- 
ligious. Are we to assume then that 
all of the 13,000,000 Catholics were 
guilty of Nazi excesses, that all of 
the Catholic clergy can be blamed 
for the horrors of the Hitler regime? 
If we do make this unwarranted as- 
sumption, then we must discount 
the heroism of Catholic bishops, 
priests and laity who risked their 
lives—and their good names in de- 
nouncing Hitler. 

The record of Catholic opposition 
to Hitler in Germany has been ob- 
scured by Hitler inspired distor- 
tions of fact which have seemingly 
proved that the Nazi leader was 
welcomed rather than opposed by 
German Catholics. Hardly was the 
ink dry on the Concordat signed 
between the Vatican and Hitler 
when his party mouthpiece V6dl- 
kischer Beobachter hailed it as a 
diplomatic triumph for the Fuehrer, 
stating, “By the signature of the 
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Concordat, National Socialism has 
been recognized by the Catholic 
Church in the most solemn manner 
possible.” 

The German Library of Informa- 
tion in the U. S. in 1933 sent this 
writer a voluminous mass of data 
on the Concordat, in which they 
were careful to point out the gen- 
erosity of the German state in pay- 
ing salaries to Catholic bishops and 
priests. The payment of salaries 
from a special church tax was a 
source of amusement to Hitler 
and his erstwhile crony Hermann 
Rauschning — who has since de- 
nounced his leader. To the latter 
Rauschning had confided, “The 
parsons will be made to dig their 
own graves. They will betray their 
God to us. They will betray any- 
thing for the sake of their misera- 
ble little jobs.” + Hitler was to find 
out that only a few pitiful renegade 
clergymen of the two great faiths 
valued their state salaries above 
their conscience and their God. 

The Concordat was signed in 
July, 1933. Why should the Catho- 
lic Church have signed a Concordat 
with Germany? Why has there 
been no Concordat signed with the 
United States, Great Britain and a 
host of other countries in which 
there are large Catholic popula- 
tions? 

There is a popular misconception 
that a Concordat is a visible token 
of respect and friendship between 
the Vatican and the nation with 
which a Concordat is signed. Mon- 
signor Ronald Knox, the famous 
English prelate, in “Nazis and Naza- 
renes” defines a Concordat in terms 
which admit of no misunderstand- 
ing: 

“Popular ignorance,” he writes, 
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“imagines that a Concordat is only 
drawn up where a country is on 
especially friendly terms with Rome. 
This is precisely opposite of the 
fact; a country which was on ideal- 
ly good terms with Rome would not 
need to have a Concordat at all; and 
the existence of such a document 
implies that the two signatory 
parties are, in a more or less de- 
gree, distrustful of each other’s in- 
tentions. It is an attempt to regu- 
larise a difficult situation by tying 
down either party, on paper, to a 
minimum of good behaviour.” 

Cardinal Faulhaber, the most vig- 
orous defender of the Catholic faith 
in Germany, confessed to a congre- 
gation of 8,000 in the huge Cathedral 
of St. Michael, in Munich, on Feb- 
ruary 14, 1937, that German Church 
officials were in a desperate situa- 
tion prior to the signing of the Con- 
cordat. “Many say,” he declared, 
“with the Concordat we shall lose 
our heads; without it we shall be 
beheaded, drawn and quartered 
and dragged through the streets”— 
and the Cardinal, be it remembered, 
was speaking of the Nazi intentions 
toward all Catholics who professed 
their faith openly, not just the 
clerics. 

The Concordat between the Vati- 
can and Germany was signed by 
Cardinal Pacelli, Papal Nuncio to 
Germany in 1933, and soon to be 
elevated to the Papacy. It was 
signed on behalf of Hitler by the 
renegade Catholic Franz von Papen, 
and at the insistence of Msgr. Ru- 
dolph Kaas, formerly president of 
the Center Party and Archbishop 
Groeber of Freiburg, both of whom 
feared for the lives of Center Party 
members. It was these heads of the 
Center Party who pressed the Holy 
See to consent to the Concordat 
which sealed the death warrant of 
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their own party and in which it was 
agreed that the party never would 
be re-established. 

Article XIV. stated that within a 
period of twenty days the State 
would have the right to register ob- 
jections against a candidate for re- 
ligious office without the actual 
right to veto. With undisguised 
glee, the Nazionalsozialistische Kor- 
respondenz warned its readers, “The 
German State will preserve its right 
to pronounce its veto against the 
nomination of bishops who are un- 
desirable from the political view- 
point.” It can be recorded that 
Nazi objections were loud and fre- 
quent, but their objections were 
ignored. 

Under the Concordat each bishop 
was obliged to take an oath of loy- 
alty to the German State, and the 
Holy See undertook that the clergy 
should not belong to or further the 
acts of any political party. Each 
bishop promised to honor the 
constitutional government and to 
“cause the clergy of my diocese to 
honor it.” This promise the Nazis 
distorted, claiming as they tore 
each of the thirty-four articles of 
the Concordat to shreds, that their 
acts were constitutional. 

The impudent assertion of the 
Volkischer Beobachter that the 
Catholic Church had recognized the 
National Socialist regime, was an- 
swered immediately by L’Osserva- 
tore that the Church does not recog- 
nize political regimes, and never has 
anything in view but the “spiritual 
welfare of the individuals and peo- 
ples.” 

Cardinal Michael von Faulhaber, 
Archbishop of Munich, was recog- 
nized early in the Nazi regime as its 
foremost enemy. In 1934 a Nazi 
bullet missed him by inches. Three 
years later Ernest Pope, in a dis- 


patch to the London Morning Pog 
described a sermon delivered by the 
Cardinal in St. Michael’s Cathedral 
to a crowd of 10,000 Munich Catho. 
lics who jammed the aisles, His 
fiery denunciation of the Nazis was 
punctuated by repeated angry ex. 
clamations as he described each 
fresh indignity to which Catholics 
were subjected. He stated that his 
own sermons had been censored by 
the Munich Gauleiter, that pastoral 
letters had been confiscated, and re. 
vealed the arrest and detainment 
of priests, including that of Fa- 
ther Rupert Mayer, S.J., one-legged 
veteran of the first World War, 
and the Cathedral’s most popular 
preacher. 

Father Mayer was arrested for 
remarking in a sermon, “It is bet- 
ter for a priest to be shot down in 
Spain than see his faith dragged in 
the dirt in Germany.” Arrested by 
the Gestapo, he was given a sus- 
pended sentence by a Court which 
was definitely in sympathy with 
him. Rearrested as he was leaving 
the Court he was spirited away by 
the Nazis to the concentration camp 
at Sachsenhausen, where he found 
himself in the next cell to another 
World War I. hero, Dr. Martin 
Niemoeller, head of the Christian 
Opposition Pastors movement. The 
pair, both former German officers, 
both clergymen, and both foes 
of Hitler became fast friends in 
prison. 

Cardinal Faulhaber charged the 
Nazis with confiscating church 
schools, stealing church money and 
taxes, discharging thousands of 
Catholic nuns and teachers, and 
prohibiting the world-famous Cor- 
pus Christi procession in Munich. 

It is interesting to note that as 
the English reporter jotted down 
the Cardinal’s remarks, he received 
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a Nazi salute and a friendly grin 
from another note-taker, a young 
Nazi who was taking down the Car- 
dinal’s words as evidence against 
the prelate and who evidently imag- 
ined the other was on the same 
assignment. 

The banning of the Corpus 
Christi procession incidentally led 
to a bloody battle between young 
Catholic peasants and youthful Hit- 
lerite pagans who were celebrating 
the solstice at Westerwald, near 
Coblenz. 

In 1942 the Cardinal reported to 
the Pope that the systematic war 
waged by the Nazis against Chris- 
tianity had contributed to Ger- 
many’s “present spiritual unrest, 
and to manifestations against the 
regime” which the German authori- 
ties called “machinations of for- 
eign Judeo-Communistic elements.” 
“Anti-Christian espionage is wide- 


spread,” the Cardinal charged, and 
priests “are prevented from reading 
certain episcopal documents by the 
simple expedient of arrest.” Church- 
goers are being morally black- 
mailed by instructions that “less 
faithful attendance . . . means keep- 


ing your job.” Party function- 
aries were quoted as asking Catho- 
lics to quit the Church or quit the 
future of greater Germany. Though 
Nazi Party meetings go on to the 
small hours, young people are for- 
bidden to attend evening Church 
services, because “they last too long 
and prevent their getting sufficient 
sleep” (Time, May 18, 1942). 

In the same year Hitler attempt- 
ed to ban the annual meeting of the 
German bishops at the tomb of St. 
Boniface at Fulda on the plea of 
scarcity of transportation, but the 
bishops defied the ban, met and 
signed a pastoral letter which was 
read in the German churches on 


Passion Sunday. It was in effect a 
formal letter of protest to the Nazi 
Government and in signing it every 
bishop at Fulda risked his life. 

In previous wars in which Ger- 
many was involved prayers were 
offered up in German churches of 
all denomination asking God to bless 
German arms and bring victory to 
the Fatherland. In World War II. 
the Schwarze Korps, official organ 
of the Elite Guard, admitted Hit- 
ler’s failure to secure the co-opera- 
tion of Catholic and Protestant 
pastors in the prosecution of the 
war. “The spiritual gentlemen,” 
the Schwarze Korps admitted rue- 
fully, “preach as though they want 
to make our soldiers dislike the 
war. They do not find a single word 
to say about the purpose of the war. 
They do not pray for victory.” 
Clemens August, Count von Galen, 
Bishop of Miinster, when ordered 
by the local Gauleiter to issue in- 
structions to his diocese to pray for 
victory, requested instead the daily 
recitation of the prayer: “Lord, 
grant us peace! Queen of Heaven, 
pray for us!” 

The Nazis could ill restrain their 
resentment, and on every occasion 
attempted to bait him into a state- 
ment which could be declared trea- 
sonable, but the adroit bishop in- 
variably turned the tables on his 
tormentors by accusing them of 
treason and using their own words 
as evidence, as in the case of the 
uniformed Nazi who interrupted 
the Bishop as he was delivering a 
sermon on the influence of the 
Church on the education of youth. 
“How can anyone talk about youth 
if he himself has neither_wife nor 
child?” 

The Bishop answered in a thun- 
dering voice: “In this house I will 
allow no offensive remarks against 
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the Fuehrer.” Since the Fuehrer 
was unmarried the point was well 
taken and enjoyed by the congrega- 
tion with the sole exception of the 
discomfited Nazi. 

The record of Catholic opposition 
to Hitler in Germany is a long one, 
and sufficient has been recalled to 
the memory of the reader to con- 
vince him that punishing the entire 
body of German Catholics for the 
acts of a regime they opposed by 
word and deed is something less 
than just. Then if we excuse the 
Catholics, shall we fix the blame on 
the 41,000,000 Lutherans? 


If we do, then again we must dis- 
count the valorous fight against the 
Nazi forces of evil by Dr. Martin 
Niemoeller and the pastors of the 
Christian Opposition Movement who 
split away from the National Church 
which Hitler attempted to foist up- 
on German Protestants. 

Hitler sought the aid, in 1933, of 
the former World War I. submarine 
commander, Dr. Niemoeller, the 
pastor of Berlin’s fashionable Jesus 
Christus Kirche. But Niemoeller, 
no less than Cardinal Faulhaber, 
would not accept a Nazi God. He 
led the opposition to the puppet 
Reichbischof Miller, elevated by 
Hitler to head the new Nazi State 
Church which was to unite all of 
the Protestant faiths into a disci- 
plined Nazi Church. It is no secret 
the Hitler hoped the popular war 
hero and pastor would head the 
movement and lend it dignity by 
his presence. 

In 1937 Niemoeller was arrested 
“for misuse of the pulpit” by ex- 
coriating Hitler. A Nazi court in 
the face of an aroused public opin- 
ion freed him and without benefit 
of legality the Gestapo arrested him 
—sending him to a concentration 


camp at Sachsenhausen, to be re. 
leased only when he promised to 
cease preaching, which was tants. 
mount to a sentence lasting as long 
as the Hitler regime, as it proved 
to be. 

Lutheran and Confessional pas. 

tors to the number of 14,000 fought 
Nazi domination by every means in 
their power. Of 1,000 young Prot. 
estant seminarians in 1939, 
100 were permitted ordination after 
their views were examined by state 
officials. The other 900 went into 
training in underground confes- 
sional seminaries for certificates 
which Confessional congregations 
accepted in lieu of ordination. The 
Nazis mobilized over 55 per cent of 
Germany’s Protestant pastors for 
army service, most of them as pri- 
vates. In some districts 75 per 
cent of the recalcitrant Confessional 
pastors were drafted for front-line 
battle. Over 10,000 Protestant pas- 
tors and Catholic priests have been 
imprisoned and a large number 
beaten to death. 

In spite of this Dr. Henry Smith 
Leiper, Secretary of the World 
Council of Churches, on the basis 
of information smuggled to him 
from Germany was able to state 
that the sale of Bibles in Germany 
had grown from three-quarters of 
a million in 1933 to one and a 
quarter millions in 1939, topping 
Hitler’s Mein Kampf that year by 4 
little less than a quarter million. 

If we admit from the above rec- 
ord that German Protestants did 
fight Hitler, perhaps we should 
blame Hitler’s convenient scape 
goat, the insignificant half-million 
Jews. But except for a handful of 
living skeletons recently released 
from concentration camps there are 
no German Jews in Germany and 
those that have escaped merely by 
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their good fortune in escaping are 
no longer enemies. 


But, it may be argued, not all 
Catholics or Protestants denounced 
Hitler. There are the millions of 
German Catholics and Protestants 
who voted for Hitler. Surely they 
are guilty and must be punished for 
his acts. 

Let’s examine this argument. 
Previous to 1933 there were five 
major political parties in Germany, 
the Social Democratic Party, the 
Communist Party, the Catholic 
Center Party, the Nationalist Party 
of von Papen and the National So- 
cialist Party of Hitler. The National 
Socialist Party never had a chance 
of election to power on the votes of 
its own supporters. Had it not 
been for an alliance between the 
Nationalist Party and the National 
Socialist Party plus the suicidal 
support of the Communist Party, 
Hitler could not have assumed of- 
fice or power. The Communists 
through a peculiar reasoning of 
their own believed that Hitler, the 
buffoon, would go down in disgrace 
with his first efforts at practical 
statecraft, and that the political 
pendulum would thereafter swing 
their way. Hitler, too, got some 
Catholic votes because of greater 
fear of his opponents. 

In the elections of July and No- 
vember, 1932, Hitler secured 30% 
of the national vote. He had in 
fact reached the peak of his elec- 
toral popularity and in the Novem- 
ber election the Nazi vote had 
shrunken by several thousand votes 
over the election held a brief four 
months previously. Hindenburg 
noted this with ill-concealed satis- 
faction and instead of summoning 
Hitler, as head of the largest party, 
to function as Chancellor, he sent 


for Kurt von Schleicher who re- 
signed on January 28, 1933, leaving 
it up to Hindenburg whether to 
plunge Germany into the maelstrom 
of another national election or call 
Hitler to form a new government. 
Hindenburg chose the latter course, 
and Hitler became Chancellor with 
an adverse vote of 75% of the 
nation arrayed against him, and 
the knowledge that a combination 
of the votes of his opponents in the 
country and in the Reichstag could 
send him to the bottom of the pit 
from which he had climbed. 

It was obvious that if he could 
eliminate one of the larger parties 
—Catholic Center Party, Commu- 
nists or Social Democrats, he would 
not only be in office but securely in 
power. He called for new elections 
to take place on March 5, 1933. A 
few days previous to the election 
the Reichstag burned to the ground, 
and the predetermined scapegoats, 
the Communists, were charged with 
the outrage, their leaders impris- 
oned, their press confiscated, and 
many of them murdered. Despite 
the elimination of Communist vot- 
ers, which reduced the national 
vote by almost one-third, Hitler 
failed to secure a majority of the 
votes of those who approached poll- 
ing booths under the watchful scru- 
tiny of Naziobservers. Although one 
prospective voter out of three was 
prevented by violence from voting, 
the votes cast were counted hon- 
estly,—Hitler had been unable to 
secure domination over election ma- 
chinery,—but it was the last hon- 
estly counted vote in Germany. 

When the votes were counted 
Hitler had secured 44% of the 
total count, a percentage no greater 
than the 30% he had secured in the 
previous election, inflated only by 
the elimination of the Communists 
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as a voting factor. Von Papen’s 
Nationalists were reduced to a mis- 
erable 8% of the total vote, but it 
was a highly important vote, as 
when combined with the Nazi vote, 
it placed Hitler in possession of 
52% of the seats in the Reichstag, 
giving him the power he needed to 
write the death warrants of the 
other political parties — including 
von Papen’s Nationalists, who in 
effect cut their collective throats. 

Thereafter the huge votes ac- 
corded Hitler in subsequent elec- 
tions—pointed out by the advocates 
of total punishment—can be dis- 
counted. Hitler and his Nazis 
counted the votes, telling the Ger- 
man world and the greater world 
outside that only a fraction of 1% 
of the nation opposed him — but 
Hitler counted the votes. 

If all this is true, why did not 
the German civilians actively op- 
pose Hitler? Active opposition to 


the Nazis meant suicide and very 


unpleasant forms of suicide. Mar- 
tyrs are always in a minority in any 
country and martyrs are generally 
fortified by lives given to things 
of the spirit. H. N. Brailsford, 
famous English journalist in Lon- 
don’s Reynold’s News related that 
“six students of Munich University 
did choose a martyr’s death and 
were duly hanged. Six among 80 
millions is a minute minority. Yet 
the evidence suggests that they 
spoke for the whole body of stu- 
dents. They had formed a secret 
organization in their university 
which had spread to two or three 
other universities. Many students 
were active in it, and of these a 
large number were sentenced to 
long terms of imprisonment. They 
had circulated leaflets in munition 
works which openly called for 
sabotage. Not only did they oppose 
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the war; these leaflets demanded 
political liberty, a return to civilized 
morality and freedom for Europe, 
But the significant part of the story 
is that under their leadership the 
entire student body of Munich re. 
fused to give the Gauleiter of Ba- 
varia a hearing when he came to 
address the university. A riot fol- 
lowed.” 

It was estimated that by the end 
of 1944 no less than 1,400,000 Ger. 
man and Austrian men, women and 
in some cases children were incar- 
cerated in concentration camps and 
prisons, for various offenses, in- 
cluding nine months imprisonment 
awarded to a hausfrau for a slight- 
ing remark about Hitler. Of these 
more than 80% are Christians. Are 
these former inmates of prison and 
concentration camps to be punished 
with the whole German nation? 

Are the German Jews and Chris- 
tians who escaped from Germany 
to be brought back to face the pen- 
alties meted out to those who un- 
fortunately could not flee? 

Some commentators are ready to 
admit that not all German civilians 
are guilty but charge that the whole 
Germany army, navy and air force 
are guilty and must be punished. 
If the charge be true, then the Ger- 
man fighting services are manned 
by volunteers! At this late date it 
should not be necessary to remind 
the reader that Hitler reintroduced 
conscription into the Reich. And 
while the Allied nations in general 
allowed conscientious objectors to 
escape the draft, this was not true 
of Germany, where the armed serv- 
ices provided a convenient method 
of getting rid of Christian pastors 
of all denominations. Can a con- 
script army, by and large, be 
charged with the guilt of its un- 
conscripted leaders? 





PUNISH ONLY—THE GUILTY 


The Allied nations, with the ex- 
ception of Russia, have made no at- 
tempt to discover whether German 
prisoners were behind Hitler. Rus- 
sia—against the rules of the Geneva 
convention, be it said—weeded out 
the Hitlerites from the anti-Nazis 
among its prisoners, and from the 
latter group formed a Free Germany 
Committee, which day in and day 
out assaulted the ears of their coun- 
trymen in Germany with anti-Nazi 
and pro-Soviet propaganda. 


Is this article then a plea that the 
whole German nation be held guilt- 
less for the acts of its leaders? By 
no means. Punishment should be 
meted out to the guilty, and no pun- 
ishment seems great enough for the 
holocaust of suffering into which 
the world has been plunged. Let 
us make a record of the crimes and 
then ferret out the criminals. But 
let us be guided by common sense 
rather than jurisprudence. A bat- 
tery of Allied legal experts sat for 
months in London pondering upon 
degrees of guilt of minor enemy 
offenders, and came to the astound- 
ing conclusion that, under interna- 
tional law, there was no precedent 
for the criminal prosecution of the 
titular leader of a nation, nor in 
their list of crimes could they in- 
clude the criminal actions of the 
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arch-criminal Hitler against his own 
nationals. And right there is a 
dangerous paradox — dangerous to 
the peace of the world—a whole 
nation under international law is 
deemed guilty of the criminal acts 
of its titular leader, while the lead- 
er himself is above the law. 

The world tribunal must estab- 
lish a precedent for all time that 
the leader of a nation who wanton- 
ly plunges it into war must pay for 
his crimes, and together with him, 
his associates must be punished. 
Moronic little fuehrers who added 
fresh crimes of their own, the clev- 
er industrial leaders who financed 
the Reichfuehrer’s rise to power, 
the members of Allied Governments 
and Allied business leaders who 
furnished the material for the 
Fuehrer’s weapons of offense should 
be brought to judgment. If the 
peace of the world is to be pre- 
served these criminals must be fer- 
reted out, and punishment inflicted, 
but prepare for surprises if such a 
list is ever published. 

If instead we punish the innocent 
in company with a select few of the 
guilty, then let us not beat our 
swords into plowshares for we 
shall be needing them presently— 
as swords, to assist in a grim 
flowery harvest, a harvest of youth 
yet unborn. 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


A= contributions submitted to the Editor must be accompanied by 

suitable return envelope and sufficient postage (U. S. stamps or 
dated international postal coupons). Stamps alone will not suffice. 
‘Otherwise, MSS. cannot be returned. 











OUR CONCERN WAS RICE 


By StsTER Mary CARITA 


ECAUSE I’ve just returned from 

twelve years of missionary work 
in central China, my thoughts these 
days are chiefly comparative and 
retrospective. I see stalwart Ameri- 
can soldiers in trim khaki, and 
remember their haggard Chinese 
brothers in shabby blue. I read of 
Japanese troops aiming to destroy 
the wheat crop in Hupeh, and re- 
member the four rice crops they 
destroyed in Hunan. Then I think 
of the food shortages created for us 
in China by two contending armies, 
and remember a specific incident 
that took place five autumns ago. 

We lived in a narrow valley 
where the sun comes late and 
leaves early, and where delayed 
harvests are the unexceptionable 
rule. Fifty to a hundred miles 
northeast of us lay the rich rice 
lands of Taoyuan and Changteh. 
But the Japanese knew the truth of 
the proverb, “Harvest in Hunan 
means food for all under Heaven,” 
and were pressing greedily toward 
those lands from across the Tung- 
ting Lake. 

Our own immediate problem was 
food for the mission school chil- 
dren, always a difficult problem in 
our valley where the population 
was more mining than farming, and 
now to be more difficult because of 
Japanese encroachment on what 
were formerly our ports of last ap- 
peal. So we knew that on the mor- 
row we would have to buy ten 
piculs from this farmer and twenty 
from that, until we’d have three 
hundred piculs of rice—enough for 
one hundred hungry youngsters to 


eat every day of the coming year. 
We couldn’t buy before. Yesterday 
the rice was dry, and today it was 
in bins. But the price would be 
determined in council tomorrow, 
and not until after that council 
would there be buying and selling. 

That night we went to sleep with 
the thought of ten piculs from this 
farmer and twenty from that; and 
dreamed how many loads three 
hundred piculs of rice would be, 
and how much confusion and bar- 
gaining and dust. And we awak- 
ened to hear of villages for miles 
around blue with Chinese soldiers, 
who were busily sealing rice bins 
and taking possession of the new 
harvest for the national army. But 
we weren’t alarmed too much. We 
knew that adversity had filled the 
poor little farmers with cunning 
and guile, that no man’s rice was 
heaped in one bin, and that there 
were paths in the hills familiar 
only to those who owned the hills. 
We knew, too, that when the army 
had taken all it could find and had 
moved on, out of hiding places 
would come rice enough for all of 
us were we but patient and in- 
genuous. 

Meanwhile, however, there was 
in the compound just enough rice 
for that day’s wants, and we had to 
bestir ourselves to fill an immediate 
need. Taking with me an intelli- 
gent girl of fifteen, I left the mis- 
sion to confer with some of the 
farmers and learn what they 
thought of this army of occupation 
that had come upon us in the night, 
and what the possibilities were of 
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our getting food. 


I paused outside 
the gate. Everywhere I looked 
there were soldiers swarming the 
cottages and guarding the moun- 
tain roads. 

Disconcerted and frightened by 
this unexpected strength and thor- 
oughness, I cut across a path be- 
tween two rice paddies, and when 
half way over saw a young soldier 
throw a jest at his comrades and 
deliberately walk toward me with 
the evident intention of blocking 
me. I wondered what to do, think- 
ing that the local people were ac- 
customed to us and liked us, but that 
this soldier hadn’t seen a Catholic 
Sister before and was ready to make 
my appearance the butt of his sport. 
I kept on going, however, without 
slowing my pace or showing fear 
until within a few feet of him. Then 
he straddled the path so that I 
couldn’t crowd by him without fall- 
ing into a rice paddy, put his hands 
on his hips, and hissed, “Italian, 
Italy is a bandit nation!” 

Immediately realizing that he was 
quarrelling with my supposed na- 
tionality (Italian troops were deep 
in Abyssinia, and Italy wasn’t popu- 
lar with the Asiatic press) I an- 
swered in rapid Chinese, “I’m 
American! And my country isn’t a 
bandit nation.” His mouth fell 
apart as he heard his own language 
coming from one who looked like 
me, and I moved as though I were 
in a hurry and really must be go- 
ing. Automatically he stepped to 
one side; and I strode past with 
head high and heart pounding. In 
afew moments I could hear his foot- 
steps added to ours, and then his 
question to my companion, “How 
do you address that person?” “Call 
her Hsiu Tao,” she said. As always, 
I winced as the words fell upon my 
ear. For Hsiu Tao, the term in- 


variably used in that part of China 
to designate a religious, means not 
“Sister” but “one who cultivates the 
way”’—in other words, “one who 
cultivates perfection.” And that 
isn’t an easy title to carry! 

At the end of the path there was 
a crowd of soldiers standing in 
front of a cottage. As I paused and 
smiled at them, they gathered about 
me with cor’ial and interested 
faces. “We thought,” one of them 
remarked, “that there were no 
Catholics in the United States!” 
And I found myself once more re- 
futing the old fallacy disseminated 
by textbooks which state that the 
United States is a Protestant coun- 
try. They asked a few questions. 
“What percentage of the popula- 
tion is Catholic?” “Are there 
many American Catholic mission- 
aries around here?” “We are told,” 
said one of the group, “that most 
Catholics are Italians.” “Italians,” 
significantly added the boy who had 
obstructed my path, “are oppress- 
ing the Ethiopians just as Euro- 
peans have oppressed my people!” 
But this wasn’t getting information 
on the food situation; and, after 
some lively conversation, I bowed 
myself out of their presence. They 
bowed courteously in return, mur- 
muring a polite, “Go slowly!” And 
when one voice called loudly after 
the others, “Go slowly, Hsiu Tao!” 
I knew it to be that of the soldier 
who had straddled the path between 
the rice paddies. 

That day I went from farmer to 
farmer with my problem. There 
was always a soldier standing near, 
and every farmer made me the 
same answer, “What can I do? I 
can’t leave here. If I do, the sol- 
diers will follow me.” After what 
seemed to me a fruitless day and 
wasted effort, I returned home and 
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again passed the friends I had made 
that morning. “How are you, Hsiu 
Tao?” they hailed me. “Have you 
eaten your supper?” That was a 
conventional Chinese greeting, but 
that they bothered to be courteous 
cheered me. And I was still more 
cheered when I reached the mis- 
sion and found awaiting me a dis- 
creet note from one of the farmers 
I had visited. “Tonight there’s a 
moon,” he wrote. “Send six women 
with baskets on their backs.” That’s 
all he needed to write. To us it was 
as plain as if he had written in Eng- 
lish, “I'll sell you by night what 
I daren’t sell by day. But send 
women for the rice; because the 
army is looking for carriers, and 
the men are lying low.” 

So, at seven-thirty that night we 
dispatched five older women to 
Farmer Fu’s place, and put them 
in charge of Rosalie Shu, the cate- 
chist. The children, both Christian 


and Pagan, prayed that all would 
turn out well, then went to bed 
blissfully sure of their next break- 


fast. It was nearly ten when some- 
one banged on the mission gate; 
and I opened to a miner, who whis- 
pered, “The soldiers over at Fu’s 
have taken your women and your 
rice!” Before I could ask any ques- 
tions, he had sped up the narrow 
road, leaving me to wish I could die 
on the spot. 

What should I do? The cluster 
of huts belonging to the Fu clan 
wasn’t far away, and it was ironical 
that the women should have been 
stopped so near home. But the 
chief complication was the fact that 
in all that countryside, for a radius 
of fifty miles, there were only three 
white people — my pastor over in 
the men’s compound, and here in 
the women’s, my superior and I. 
And, just as troubles never do come 
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singly, Father had gone to bed sick 
after Mass that morning, and Sister 
had been suffering with a serious 
case of bronchitis for more than a 
week. Well, better not worry them, 
I thought, for Sister might feel she 
had to refuse me permission, yet be 
glad were I to go without permis. 
sion. Then I awakened a girl, 
lighted a tiny lantern filled with 
vegetable oil, and off we went to 
the Fu’s. 

I was too much concerned with 
the women’s fate and the children’s 
food to think of the hour of the 
night or have any real fears for my- 
self. So when I found a sentry 
posted in front of the dwellings of 
the Fu clan, I forgot his bayonet 
and asked to see his commander. 
In a few moments I was on the 
threshold of a large room furnished 
with a single long table, up to which 
benches had been drawn and upon 
which were primitive oil vessels 
that gave a small glow of light. Of- 
ficers were seated on either side of 
the table, their dark heads bent over 
sheets of white parchment, all of 
them elaborately ignoring me. Curi- 
ous about what was engrossing 
them, I moved closer and watched 
them brush over the parchment 
skillful strokes that became birds, 
flowers, and fish. I couldn’t have 
been more amazed had I found 
them kneeling in prayer; and 
though I realized that this was not 
an act staged for me, I also under- 
stood that their absorption was 
feigned—that they knew I meant 
trouble and were making my ap- 
proach difficult. 

When the silence had become 
electric, I broke it by saying, “I'd 
like to see your commanding off- 
cer!” As the Chinese phrases fell 
from my tongue, most of the brushes 
continued making strokes; but one 
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young man slipped his brush into 
its case, rose slowly and said quite 
courteously, “I’m sorry, but our 
commanding officer is detained in a 
neighboring village and probably 
won’t be back tonight.” He was 
unsmiling, ascetic looking, his eyes 
level with my own, and his dark 
brows heavy and straight. Again it 
was I who had to break the silence. 
“May I see the next in command, 
then?” “You may talk to me, if 
you wish,” he answered. 

I came to the point immediately. 
“lye learned that your military 
men have seized six of the mission 
women employees and the rice they 
were carrying. I have come after 
both the women and the rice.” He 
said with quiet dignity. “You may 
have the women. We kept them 
only because we wanted no fuss be- 
fore morning. Since you know 
about the matter, there is no point 
in detaining them.” “I want the 
rice, too,” I insisted. “Be satisfied 
with the women,” he replied, and 
turned away. When I simply looked 
at him and made no movement, he 
exclaimed angrily, “Who are you 
that you can buy rice, you a for- 
eigner, when we soldiers can’t buy 
it from our own people?” I thought 
of the fairer prices we paid. But I 
said, “You say we're foreigners. 
And so we are, to you. We're 
Americans. And because we are 
Americans and not Chinese na- 
tionals, you have no right to take 
our goods!” Now he was surly. 
“You’re a foreigner!” he repeated. 
“Yet you can buy rice and Chinese 
soldiers can’t!” “Do you wish to 
go to the mission,” I asked, “and 
see how much rice we have? And 
who eats this rice?” I added. “Not 
the three Americans you'll find 
there, surely. We want this rice for 
Chinese children, one hundred of 


them, all of them poor, and most of 
them orphans.” 

We reached another pause, each 
of us measuring the other. I went on 
gently, “I haven’t met your com- 
manding officer, but I’ve already 
heard that he is a just man. He 
wouldn’t take our rice. In fact, 
your commanding officer....” He 
interrupted my speech with a salute 
and bow, neither of which I then 
understood, and said, “Come into 
the next room. I'll show you where 
the rice is. The women may carry 
it to the mission.” His capitulation 
was so sudden and so complete that 
I followed him without a word. 
There were the bags of rice just as 
the women had brought them in; 
and the women themselves were at 
that moment the sorriest looking 
group in all Hunan. They bright- 
ened, however, upon sight of us; 
and Rosalie actually winked. And 
when the officer told them to pick 
up their burdens and follow me, 
one of the women exclaimed in 
spontaneous gratitude, “Sir, may 
you never know hunger!” 

The next morning, I was a bit un- 
easy. What would my superior 
think of this night excursion of 
mine? After all, it was unusual, 
to say the least. And would she 
understand my motives in having 
acted without her knowledge and 
permission? But I needn’t have 
worried. Before breakfast I told 
her the story, our eyes intent upon 
each other’s faces. When I had 
finished, she said, “You did quite 
right.” “You know,” I continued, 
“after he gave in to me, I was sorry 
for him. If we didn’t need that rice 
so badly, I’m afraid that I should 
have given it to him.” “Well,” Sis- 
ter suggested thoughtfully, “sup- 
pose we do the decent thing and 
show him our good will? Would 
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thirty pounds of pork be enough 
for that crowd of soldiers over at 
Fu’s?” I said it would. “Then,” 
said Sister, “the next time a pig is 
killed, have Rosalie order thirty 
pounds. Give her our card and tell 
her to take the meat and our com- 
pliments to the soldiers.” 

Rosalie was delighted. A day 
later a pig was butchered in our 
village, and she was at the butch- 
er’s long ahead of time, casually 
mentioning her important errand 
to all comers. When she came 
home to us, all of her teeth were 
showing, so broad was her smile. 
“They'll molest us no more,” she 
announced. “We have permission 
to buy rice wherever we can get it. 
Here is the commanding officer’s 
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card.” I looked at the card. | 
contained the officer’s name and 
rank, and on the back he had writ. 
ten his thanks for our gift and our 
good works on behalf of the Chi- 
nese people. “Rosalie,” I asked 
curiously, “what is he like. Is he 
a young man?” She showed her 
surprise, and then cried, “Why, 
Hsiu Tao, you talked with him that 
night! He came into the room with 
you, and told us to pick up our bags 
and go home.” 

So that was why he had inter- 
rupted my praise of the command- 
ing officer with a salute and a bow. 
... We are in the midst of war, and 
I find myself hoping that young 
man is still alive. Better, may God 
give him the gift of faith! 


CATHEDRAL IN A RUINED CITY 


By Louise CRENSHAW Ray 


— prayer and labor, you have risen high, 
With scaffolding to mar the grandeur of 

Your walls and arches, built to testify 

Awareness of a deity above. 

Not as a building finished rapidly, 

Have your proportions taken form. You grew 
Almost as slowly as a lofty tree 

Whose seed was quickened by the sun and dew. 


Faith of disciples, gone a thousand years, 


Laid your first cornerstone. 


From toil and loss, 


The lives of martyrs, finally appears 

A nave, a sanctuary and a cross. 

Emblems of peace, your slender spires stand, 
Offering new comfort to a war-torn land. 





LONDON EPISODE 


By DEREK DAVIES 


AVE you seen a London subway 

or underground station? They 
always reminded Harry of a film he 
had taken his missus to see before 
the war, The Tunnel, it was called. 
It had always made him a little bit 
scared riding in the tube after that 
—he used to think of the horrible 
things that might happen, an ex- 
plosion, the river breaking in. Well, 
he had soon got over that when 
Jerry had started his games. He 


chuckled softly to himself at the 
memory of it, as he made his way 
down the escalator. 

He had lost his missus, she died 
in the blitz in *40. His son, Bert, 
was all he had left now and they 


had been drawn even closer to- 
gether. He was proud of him, too. 
Bert was out there in France and 
only this morning Harry had re- 
ceived a Field postcard from him. 
It read cheerfully; evidently he had 
recovered from the wound he had 
received earlier. Probably, thought 
Harry, he would be back in the 
fighting line again soon. He dis- 
liked that thought, it made him 
nervous. If he should lose Bert 
there would be nothing left in life. 
Bert’s furloughs were a constant 
source of happiness to him in his 
otherwise lonely existence, and 
many a happy day they had spent 
together. It was rumored that 
some of the boys would get home 
for Christmas — he made a wish to 
himself as he stepped off the bot- 
tom of the escalator. 

It was the summer of 1944 and 
Hitler’s latest weapon was droning 
its way over the old city with fre- 


quent regularity. A noise like that 
of an approaching motorbike, grow- 
ing steadily louder until the win- 
dows of the houses would rattle and 
the air would be full of reverbera- 
tions, then a cough followed by a 
deathly silence. There would be an 
atmosphere of uneasiness, people 
would stop whatever they were do- 
ing. and look at one another, wait- 
ing—ten long seconds—a sickening 
roar and the fortunate ones would 
once again carry on working and 
talking as before, knowing at least 
they were safe for awhile. 

Harry had always used this par- 
ticular underground station as a 
shelter, even through the old days 
of the blitz. He had a queer affec- 
tion for it now—it had been his 
home for many nights. Slowly he 
made his way down the platform 
carrying his bundle of bedding on 
his shoulder and a rather dilapidat- 
ed cardboard attaché case in his 
hand. There were many familiar 
faces here and they called out to 
him as he passed; the children 
would gather around him and gaze 
at his battered attaché case with 
an air of expectancy. He always 
brought something for them. A 
comic paper or an old toy he had 
salvaged from somewhere, and, 
once a week, his sweet ration which 
he parceled out with the careful 
judgment of a Solomon. 

He heaved his bundle of bedding 
on his bunk with a sigh of relief— 
it was hot work in the summer and 
besides he was well over sixty now, 
gray-haired and with that lined, 
wizened face so typical among the 
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Cockneys. With methodical care 
he began to prepare his bed for the 
night. The station clock indicated 
it was seven. It was his usual time, 
and the best time to arrive because 
the station was fairly quiet at that 
hour. The homing business crowd 
had thinned out and the evening 
rush of pleasure seekers had yet to 
begin. 

Having completed his bed, he 
turned his attention to the old at- 
taché case from which he drew a 
glass lemonade bottle filled with 
water. This he hung on the end of 
the bunk near his pillow. One got 
dry and thirsty down here at night 
with the stale, dry air of the tube. 
This final detail attended to, he re- 
placed the case on the end of his 
bed and gazed down the line of 
double - banked bunks stretching 
from one end of the platform to the 
other. Similar preparations were 
going on all round him as the shel- 
terers arrived in increasing num- 
bers. Some of the women had made 
their beds and were sitting in the 
bottom bunks knitting and discuss- 
ing the affairs of the day. At the 
end of the platform a small crowd 
was clustered round the Red Cross 
canteen trolley, drinking cups of 
tea. Among them he recognized 
his friends, Bill Higgins and his 
wife. Slowly he threaded his way 
toward them. “Ullo, ’Arry, come 
and ’ave a cupper tea.” Willingly 
he joined them and together they 
carried their cups over to one of the 
lower bunks, Mrs. Higgin’s. 

They sat in silence for a while 
and watched the crowds. There 
would be a rush of warm air and 
a distant rumble heralding the ap- 

1“Bun Special” trains, which have pro- 
vided canteen service for Londoners sleeping 
in subway shelters, ran for the last time on 


the night of May 3d. These shelters are now 
closed. 
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proach of a train. With a clatter 
and a roar it would emerge from 
the cave-like entrance of the tup. 
nel at one end of the station and as 
it drew to a halt the sliding doors 
would open and every entrance 
would disgorge a jostling mass of 
humanity. A few seconds would 
pass while other passengers got on, 
and then with a “Mind the doors, 
please,” in the strident tones of 
woman porter, the snakelike chain 
of cars would disappear with a rush 
into the tunnel again, and its noise 
would rapidly die away to a distant 
rumble. During the rush periods 
this would occur every five minutes 
and Harry used to like to watch the 
changing stream of people and won- 
der where they were all going and 
what they were going to do. 

A lot of uniforms were to be seen 
in these evening crowds, mostly 
men on furlough. Americans, Aus- 
tralians, Poles, Czechs, Canadians 
and many more—a regular League 
of Nations, thought Harry. This 
sight of all these service men re- 
minded him again of Bert and he 
drew the well-thumbed Field post- 
card from his pocket for the second 
time that evening. He passed it to 
Bill to read; he liked showing it to 
his friends. 

Bill suggested a drink, and to- 
gether the two men rose and went 
up the escalator to the street. Mrs. 
Higgins got out her knitting. 

Ten o’clock, and Mrs. Higgins 
looked up from her work. Faintly 
from the street above she heard the 
warning wail of the siren and she 
thought of Bill. He came down a 
quarter of an hour later and began 
to take off his jacket and shoes. 
“What ’ave you done with ’Arry?” 
she asked. Bill was tired and beer 
always made him feel sleepy. “’E 
went up the road a bit to see if ’e 
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could get a pie from the coffee stall 
for supper,” he replied, climbing 
heavily into the top bunk with a 
“Good night, old girl.” Mrs. Hig- 
gins followed suit. 

Half an hour later the muffled 
thud of an exploding V-1 in the 
streets above made her stir uneasily 
inher sleep. She had gone to sleep 
quickly, a habit borne of long prac- 
tice, and the departing clatter of 
the last train at midnight failed to 
arouse even a stir. The little col- 
ony of shelterers slept, secure in 
the knowledge that, come what may 
in the streets above, they would be 
undisturbed. 

At six o’clock the following 
morning the noise of the first train 
awoke them. It was their only 
alarm clock. The row of sleepers 
stirred into sleepy activity. The 
men moved slowly down the plat- 
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form, rubbing the sleep from their 
eyes and queued by the Red Cross 
trolley for a morning cup of tea; 
the women, meanwhile, gathering 
up the family belongings. Mrs. 
Higgins noted that Harry’s bunk 
had not been slept in, but there you 
are, she thought, you could never 
tell what a man was going to do 
next. She gave the old leather strap 
a final jerk as she drew it tightly 
around her bundle of bedding. 

By seven o’clock the only trace 
of that little community was 
Harry’s bed, standing out in its 
loneliness among the long bare 
rows of steel bunks, with their 
chicken wire mattresses, looking 
like so many luggage racks. The 
station authorities removed Harry’s 
belongings. By eight they were 
safely stowed away in the Lost 
Property Office. 


it does not matter what words may be engrossed on parchment at 
San Francisco and called the charter of the United Nations if that 


charter does not have throughout the years to come, the support and 
the confidence of the peoples of the world. Our Constitution worked 
because the people made it their Constitution, and made it work be- 


cause it was theirs. It will be the same with the charter of San 
Francisco. It will be the same with the network of peace treaties 
which will bring this war to an end. It will be the same with the 
whole structure of organized peace which we are trying to build. It 
must rest on confidence between people and people, or it will not 
endure: and there can be no confidence without knowledge, without 
truth. 


—Masor Geornce Frecprne Exot, in the New York Herald Tribune, May 17th. 





The Ball and the Cross 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 


as is obvious, THE WoRLD AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually one or two short articles, which may appropriately 
be grouped under the caption chosen. 





FOR WHAT DO YOU REMEMBER NEWMAN? 


HERE are some questions that 
can be asked with a sense of 
delight since you well know that 
there are none to whom they may 
be addressed but will have at hand 
a reasonably good answer. Such a 
question is the one with which I 
have titled this article. To answer 
it for myself I have written for the 
satisfaction of myself and for those 
who cared to read them some 
twenty-five thousand words or 
more. And the end is not yet. 
But for many the remembrance 
of him runs not to such a length. 
As with many, the sum of their for- 
gettings increases with the years. 
A newspaper-filled day lies heavy 
on the pages of history. Across my 
room rest the twenty-eight volumes 
of the Encyclopxdia Britannica 
with an added one for good meas- 
ure containing only the index of all 
that the others contain. With a 
wry smile I know that much of the 
material therein contained I have 
never read. Much have I read that 
I have now forgotten. As Lowell 
wrote once in another connection: 
“I only know she came and went.” 


Said a friend to me long ago: “The 
time will come when you will have 
forgotten me.” I have remembered 
that and in remembering that have 
remembered the friend. 

Yet the truth of it was a heart 
stab. We cannot remember every- 
thing and everyone. Time runs 
ever on. Circumstance sows its 
seed in our memory and the fate of 
some of the seeds is to come up in 
episode, but others come to event. 
One is of the day, the other, of the 
years. It is my belief that Newman 
has had great reward in this seed 
sowing. And in ways that have 
been richly rewarding. 

One hundred years ago, both in 
the years before and after that spe- 
cific date, Newman was very much 
a fact of potent history. He had 
England in a turmoil. Many will be 
recalling that 1945 is the centenary 
year of Newman’s acceptance into 
the Roman Catholic Church, and 
they will turn with curious eye the 
many forgotten pages to bring back 
to remembrance what once was. 
But more will not take the time and 
trouble to revivify the past. It is 
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perhaps better so for them. For 
the historian the tumult and the 
shouting has to be remembered. 
But for those whose lot is cast in 
the common way of life the thing 
that needs only to be remembered 
is the jewel of truth that was the 
final crystallized deposit of the dust 
of that clamorous day. 

It is for one such jewel that New- 
man has the good fortune to have 
continuous remembrance wherever 
human beings sing the lasting songs 
of the Church. It needs not the in- 
citement of a centenary to reopen 
that remembrance for Newman. The 
world of the singing ones, even out 
to that larger multitude of the lis- 
tening ones remember Newman for 
the hymn that he wrote in 1833, 
which was called then “The Pillar 
of the Cloud”; but which is im- 
bedded in the memory of men today 
as “Lead, Kindly Light.” 

It is not hard to see why Newman 
should have remembrance through 
this hymn. It is the hymn of the 
beginning pilgrim. It is the prayer 
of the timid soul groping on “the 
world’s dark altar stairs that lead 
through darkness into light.” It is 
for this that the world loves the 
hymn. It touches the seeking soul 
at the place of its timidities. It is 
the cry of the soul that is thinking 
in terms of its feet; not in terms 
of its wings. 

And that brings me to the reason 
why I put the title of this article in 
the form of the question: For What 
Do You Remember Newman? 

Most of the folk I know remem- 
ber him only for the hymn just 
mentioned. I would not have it so. 
There is a better tribute of remem- 
brance that we can pay to Newman 
than that. The first inkling of that 
better thing came to me many years 
ago when I found myself enjoying 
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the singing of a hymn of which I 
had been told that Gladstone had 
said it was the greatest hymn in 
the English language. In those 
days to have Gladstone, “the Grand 
Old Man” as we knew him in Eng- 
land, say this, was enough. But 
through many years of my own 
testing I have come to know the vir- 
tue of that hymn. I wonder if you 
know it before I give you the cue? 
I hope you do, for that would make 
you of the company who remember 
Newman for his best and not for his 
second best. But here is a verse of 
the hymn, the verse that I remem- 
ber best. 


“Praise to the Holiest in the height, 
And in the depth be praise: 

In all His words most wonderful, 
Most sure in all his ways!” 


In those far off and far away days 
I knew it only as a hymn sung by 
Protestant people whose living was 
gained in the sordid factory system 
of North England, but whose life 
was achieved by singing such 
hymns as that. Here was a tune 
and a truth that was something to 
go on through the toil and stress 
of days that began before the sun 
was up and that were carried 
through amid the rattle of ma- 
chinery that was not music to the 
heart. All that I knew then of the 
hymn was that somebody had 
caught the majestic rhythm of the 
sky reaching soul. And then came 
the revealing. 

I began to learn about Newman. 
He it was who had written the 
hymn that was and is so often sung 
at funerals. I am speaking as one 
who is a minister in a Protestant 
church. But it was never of my 
choosing. Saints do not finish their 
course with such a hymn upon their 
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lips. It is with such a hymn that 
they begin. It was so with New- 
man. It is enough to know the 
story of his pilgrimage to see how 
this was true for him. In 1833 
Newman was seeking. In 1864 he 
had entered into his rest, though, 
from the physical standpoint he did 
not die until 1890. Which is sim- 
ply to say that for the children of 
God there is a rest in Him which is 
other than the rest found in the 
grave. 

Between 1833 and 1864 Newman 
found many things, of which there 
is not space to speak here. But of 
these hint can be given to this ex- 
tent. In these years Newman came 
to call a firmer faith his own. His 
pilgrimage that began in footsteps 
became a thing of flight. Where in 
1833 he felt alone with God in the 
universe, in 1864 he had found the 
communion of saints. In 1833 New- 
man was moving through a world 
in which were specters, shades in- 
numerable. In 1864 he had become 
aware of that glorious company 
“Of Angels and Archangels; . . . Of 
Thrones and Dominations; . . . Of 
Princedoms and of Powers; ... 
Of Cherubim and Seraphim; .. . Of 
Patriarchs and Prophets; and of 
Apostles and Evangelists, Of Mar- 
tyrs and Confessors; . . . Of Holy 
Monks and Hermits; . .. Of 
Holy Virgins; and all saints of God, 
whose glorious head was Jesus 
Christ, our Lord.” 

Thus it has come to pass that, for 


the majority of people Newman has 
come to be remembered for what 
might be called his second best. As 
he comes to fuller remembrance 
through the historic fact of his 
union with the Roman Catholic 
Church I would have him remem- 
bered for his first best. It is good 
to know Newman in his depth 
when he was reaching for a firmer 
faith and asking for the guidance 
of a “kindly Light.” Enough then 
if he could but make one step. 
Then came his hour of triumph 
when he heard the multiple choirs 
of the angelicals chanting the many 
versed hymn of which I have given 
one verse. Perhaps Newman is re- 
membered by many people for the 
hymn written in his hour of trial 
because they themselves never get 
beyond that level. But I would that 
all men knew him when, in a nobler, 
fuller song, he left behind him the 
hymn of the faltering step, and rose 
to the height, in his poem on “The 
Dream of Gerontius” of apprehen- 
sion and appreciation of “the 
Holiest in the height” Who, by “His 
generous love” 


“in the garden secretly, 
And on the cross on high, 
Should teach His brethren and in- 
inspire 
To suffer and to die.” 


I wonder now, in the days to be, 
for what you will best remember 
Newman? FRED SMITH. 
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THE DRAMA 


By EUPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


OUR CITY CENTER 


ago during the great depres- 
sion, the dreariest feature of the 
dreary lower reaches of Lexington 
Avenue in the early morning was the 
pitiful line of men in messy, disinfect- 
ed suits who had spent the night in 
the Municipal Lodging House. Shel- 
ter they might find there again in the 
evening but a long, cold day loomed 
before them with nothing more en- 
couraging to do than to look for the 
employment that didn’t exist. It was 
then that the Mayor ordered that the 
armories be opened to New York’s 
homeless guests with games and news- 
papers available to encourage them. 
It was the same feeling of responsi- 
bility, this time for the cultural needs 
of his citizens, that prompted the 
Mayor to transform the former Mecca 
Temple—taken by the City for default- 
ed taxes—into a center of the arts for 
New Yorkers. 

“You can’t refuse the Mayor when 
he asks a favor,” was the comment of 
Billy Rose in the large advertisement 
that announced the booking of Carmen 
Jones for a three weeks engagement at 
the City Center with tickets at popular 
prices—a $2.40 top instead of $5.50. 
That is how it has been from the very 
beginning of the venture when Mayor 
La Guardia met Gertrude Lawrence at 
dinner and persuaded her, with John 
Golden’s collaboration, to open his 
theater with a production of Susan 
and God. Since then, ballets, operas 
and symphony concerts have become 
a routine of the municipal program 
with plays of the first magnitude, such 
as The Patriots, Harriet, The Cherry 
Orchard, with their original casts— 
Helen Hayes, Hampden, Le Gallienne 
and Schildkraut. The grand finale of 
the season will be the Theater Guild’s 
Othello with Paul Robeson. Soon it 
will be considered as much of a dis- 
tinction as the Pulitzer Prize for’ a 
production on tour to make a stop at 
55th Street. Porgy and Bess and The 
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Merry Widow have been sung just as 
they were sung on Broadway and who 
knows but Oklahoma will follow their 
lead—some day! 

The Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 
speaks of the City Center now as its 
“homestead.” For the Christmas holi- 
days, the Mayor invited Eddie Dowl- 
ing to stage a special production of 
Little Women, while Leopold Stokow- 
ski has inaugurated, as an annual cele- 
bration, a Nativity Pantomime, acted 
by children with costumes and sets 
designed by Robert Edmond Jones, 
Augustin Duncan as Narrator to an 
orchestral accompaniment of Bach’s 
Christmas Oratorio. This is some- 
thing that had always been my dream 
for New York’s school children. 

The City of New York now has its 
own municipal orchestra under the 
direction of Stokowski and its own 
Opera Company which goes on tour 
through the country. Maestro Laszlo 
Halsz has a flair for finding good 
voices and José Ruben as stage direc- 
tor sees to it that they are encouraged 
to act. There are excellent sets by 
Condell and Rychtarik. The Flying 
Dutchman, so rarely to be heard, is 
one of the gems of their repertoire. 
One of the New York Opera Com- 
pany’s handicaps, but one of which 
they are proud, is that the Metropoli- 
tan is apt to engage the members of 
their company. After the collapse this 
season of Rhapsody, the operetta built 
on Kreisler melodies, Mrs. Dressel- 
huys, the generous loser, presented all 
the costumes— such beautiful cos- 
tumes—to the City Center. José Iturbi, 
in celebration of its first anniversary, 
flew on from the Coast to contribute 
a concert. All of which shows that it 
has found a real place in the hearts of 
our citizens. May it mean even more 
to future generations. 

N. B.—To the practical-minded tax- 
payers there is this cheery postscript, 
that with prices ranging from 90c- 
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$2.40 (matinees: 60c-$1.80) everything 
at the City Center pays for itself ex- 
cept the Symphony Concerts with their 
four high salaried rehearsals, 


CAROUSEL.—I met Richard Rodgers 
standing on the sidewalk during the 
intermission, between the St. James 
and the Majestic Theaters where Okla- 
homa and Carousel are respectively 
playing—a triumph on either hand. 
Once more Messrs. Rodgers and Ham- 
merstein, 2d, have found firm dra- 
matic material for their libretto, but 
since Liliom was of finer texture than 
Green Grow the Lilacs (Oklahoma), 
they have treated it more subtly. 

The Carousel now whirls on the 
coast of New England where Liliom, 
grown into powerful manhood as Billy 
Bigelow, but still a “barker” has lost 
the pert jauntiness of the Budapest 
rascal but preserved another more vir- 
ile charm for the girlfolk. Julie is 
now Julie Jordan, a factory worker 
but always the girl whose loyalty is 
the rock for the shifting sands of 
Billys and Lilioms. The New Eng- 
land is pungent in the clambake where 
Billy listens to Jigger’s evil counsel of 
a hold-up. This now takes place on a 
wharf instead of by the railway em- 
bankment. “Up There” is no longer 
the heavenly police court but just out- 
side the gates where the starkeeper 
leans down from his stepladder to tell 
Billy that he may return to earth to 
accomplish one good deed. Billy duly 
steals the star to give his daughter, 
now grown to girlhood, and here it is 
that the de Mille ballet is introduced 
to show the slights that little Louise 
has had to endure through the bad 
reputation of her father. The lonely 
child dancing on the seashore is like 
an etching I have of Child Hassam’s. 
Snubbed by the proper little boys and 
girls of her Mother’s bridesmaid, Lou- 
ise, who has as little meekness as her 
Father, prefers the antics of some cir- 
cus performers. 

The famous scene of Billy slapping 
his daughter when she refuses to ac- 
cept the stolen star is included but 
when Billy begs his guide for one 
more chance, it offers Hammerstein 
and Rodgers opportunity for a final 
curtain with a full ensemble far more 
appropriate for operatic exigencies. 
I was frankly worried when I noticed 


this addenda in the program but now 
acknowledge the wisdom of the co}. 
laborators. The wistfulness of Julie’s 
last line to Louise, “Yes, it is possible, 
dear, that some one may beat you and 
beat you and beat you and not hur 
you at all,” would never carry over 
in the broader musical outline. The 
final scene of Carousel is graduation 
day outside the village schoolhouse, 
Billy is permitted to whisper a mes 
sage of encouragement to Louise when 
the girls turn cold shoulders on her 
and Julie feels the strength of his pres- 
ence. On the wharf, when Julie sank 
by Billy’s dead body, her friend had 
sung “You'll Never Walk Alone”; its 
reprise is a ringing chorale for the 
final chorus. 

Not only has the drama and human- 
ity of Liliom been preserved in Caron- 
sel but music and dialogue are so deft- 
ly blended that there seems no dis- 
unity of expression. As a plane skims 
the ground before taking to the air, 
so there is a delicate orchestral ac- 
companiment to parts of the dialogue 
before the actors take to song. Nor 
have Hammerstein and Rodgers dilut- 
ed the drama with the routine “mu- 
sical” comedy. They have relied on 
the inherent humor of the characteri- 
zations. Julie’s girl friend, Carrie 
Pipperidge, flutters with the excite- 
ment of her engagement to a solid 
fisherman and one of the most en- 
gratiating of the lyrics is “When I 
Marry Mr.- Snow.” Julie and Billy 
sing, “If I Loved You” and “You’re a 
Queer One, Julie Jordan.” Both chor- 
ales—“This Is a Real Nice Clambake” 
and “June Is Bustin’ Out All Over” will 
soon be common property. 

Mamoulian, who proved his genius 
for handling crowds long ago in Porgy 
and Bess, has seen to it that the chorus 
movements are interwoven into the 
dramatic action. He has given them 
individuality and the opening scene of 
the carousel in motion depends on no 
spoken lines but is carried on in pan- 
tomime by Julie, Carrie and Billy with 
Mrs. Mullin (Mrs. Muskat) against the 
panorama of the crowd. Méielziner’s 
sets are partly stylized and Miles 
White has shown his understanding of 
color in the costumes. Yet there is 
nothing pretentious about the settings 
of Carousel, fine as they are. 

As Billy, John Raitt creates a com 
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ly American version of the mer- 
curial Liliom with just enough sim- 
plicity under his arrogance to warrant 
Julie’s loyalty. Raitt has been heard 
in Oklahoma and so has Murvyn Vye 
who gives one of the best perform- 
ances in the company as the evil Jig- 
ger. Jan Clayton’s Julie hasn’t the 
emotional range of Le Gallienne’s or 
Bergman’s but both her interpretation 
and her voice ring true. Especially 
charming is the Carrie of Jean Darl- 
ing—once a small angel face in Our 
Gang—and Christine Johnson who 
sings “You'll Never Walk Alone” was 
a prize winner not long ago in an au- 
dition at the “Met.” Annabelle Lyon 
is the soloist of the first ballet and 
Bambi Linn, the spirit of all youth, is 
in the narrative ballet of little Louise 
which is one of the highlights. Carou- 
sel is in the first ranks of American 
opera.—At the Majestic. 


ComMon GrouND.—There were five 
of them: screen star; nightclub singer; 
master of ceremonies; a vaudeville 
team of husband and wife. The screen 
star has a German heritage; the M.C. 
is a Jew; of the team, the man is a 
naturalized Italian, the wife, Irish- 
American. Only the girl singer is 
straight American stock. They were 
U. S. O. performers who had come to 
Italy, mostly for practical reasons and 
without a suspicion that their plane 
might have to make a forced landing 
behind the German lines. Confronted 
by the Gestapo, the Italian is purely 
belligerent; the German-American cau- 
tious; the Jew nonchalant. Edward 
Chodorov’s theme concerns the flight 
of the American eagle from the “melt- 
ing-pot,’ and though the poor bird 
appears at first a bit bedraggled, he 
finally spreads his wings for the up- 
per realms of democracy. To put 
Yankee pride in its place, Mr. Chodo- 
rov gives the yellowest streak to the 
purest-bred American. When the Ges- 
tapo offers immunity to all except the 
Jew if they will work for Mr. Goeb- 
bels, with a shooting squad as the al- 
ternative, the Irish wife takes her 
Place by her husband, the German- 
American finds his bearings, but the 
American girl decides her life is worth 
saving. She changes her mind just in 
time for the final tableau. 

Common Ground should be a one- 
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act play. It would be a fine one. Act 
II. has some of the reiteration which 
is mostly Act III. As a matter of fact, 
the whole play is largely a collection 
of monologues. Paul McGrath has a 
sensational one as a turncoat Ameri- 
can journalist; the Nazi has his turn 
and Luther Adler gives a parody of 
John Barrymore at his worst as the 
Italian commandant, who gives a long 
speech in Italian elucidated with pan- 
tomime. Donald Murphy and Joseph 
Vitale are very active as the screen 
star and the Italian but the really out- 
standing performance is that of Philip 
Loeb as the Jew—first for the dryness 
of his wisecracks and then when he 
suddenly feels the call of his race. “If 
my people have to take it, so can I,” 
he replies to the screen actor when he 
offers to help him to an easier death 
than the slow torture of a camp. Mr. 
Loeb loses no shading—nor a laugh. 
The set is another version of the 
ruined palazzo in A Bell for Adano— 
this time by George Jenkins. One 


thing is made clear and that is the 
danger in an author’s directing his 


own play. Personally we found it 
tolerant of the Gestapo not to shoot 
all the Americans at once after seeing 
their act. We trust it’s not a fair sam- 
ple of what our boys are getting.—At 
the Golden. 


BALLET THEATER: UNDERTOW. — Un- 
doubtedly Antony Tudor is a great 
choreographer with a wide range in 
his creative imagination. From the 
cynical wit of Judgment of Paris and 
Gala Performance to the poetry of 
Romeo and Juliet and the psycholog- 
ical intricacies of Dim Luster and 
Lilac Garden, he now turns to allegory 
with a youth reaching manhood. The 
characters furthermore have been 
given mythological names in the pro- 
gram—not just further to perplex the 
audience but we trust to give them a 
more universal significance. It does 
add an edge to their personalities. I 
must confess, however, that the first 
scene proved completely baffling. 
More astute spectators took it to rep- 
resent the birth of the protagonist 
from Cybele, the earth-mother. No 
very satisfactory explanation has been 
given for the presence of Pollux with- 
out Castor—unless Castor, the mortal 
twin of the Gemini, is really the hero. 





At all events it was a portentous scene 
with Cybele looming red in a sur- 
rounding blackness; it shifted to the 
youth encountering life outside a city. 
The girl in a pinafore, whom we took 
to be a good girl, oddly enough is 
called Volupia; the Sileni are the aged 
worldlings who chase a blonde who is 
aptly listed as Nemesis and the satyrs 
are a tough gang of young hoodlums. 
Polyhymnia (Muse of Sacred Music) 
is an old peasant woman; Hymen and 
Hera represent an irresponsible young 
bride and bridegroom and Ate, God- 
dess of Discord, is shown as an inno- 
cent looking girl who sets all the boys 
fighting. Then Medusa, sleek and al- 
luring, enters. She throws the young 
man into a dither. He tries to lead 
her to a prayer meeting but she over- 
comes all his scruples and in shamed 
anger, he strangles her. The last 
scene against a cloud-swept sky is the 
grandest. Hugh Laing is an actor of 
parts as well as a great dancer and his 
portrayal of the misery of remorse is 
an extraordinary experience to fol- 
low. His movements take him about 
in a vast circle with the people he had 
known on the circumference, point- 
ing accusing fingers. 

William Schuman has composed the 
score which is as free in dramatic ex- 
pression as the dancing. To the su- 
percritical Virgil Thomson “It speaks. 
It can even be listened to. I think 
it will be remembered.” Raymond 
Breinin’s backgrounds were so strik- 
ing that I was excited to find a 
gouache by him in Mr. William J. 
Watson’s collection with the same 
haunting imagination and hint of un- 
seen forces in his swirling clouds and 
hill-topped city. Memorable with 
Hugh Laing’s dancing is Nana Goll- 
ner’s Medusa and Alicia Alonso’s Ate. 
Like the poetry of T. S. Eliot, Under- 
tow will probably ripen with ac- 
quaintance. The costumes, an un- 
happy blend of classic and modern 
are the only real disappointment. 


Tue GARDEN WALL.—When the cur- 
tains part on the King-Coit Children’s 
Theater, I always feel as those chil- 
dren must have felt who followed the 
Piper into the land where the blos- 
soms were forever blowing. This 
time it was that same Kate Greenaway 
country on which my nursery opened 
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and the little girl behind me, who wept 
when the curtains closed again, voiced 
my own reaction. So many of m 
Greenaway friends were still to be 
visited. The King-Coits are the def. 
nition for perfection. The pale blue 
curtains with their delicate white 
scrollwork opened on a pale green 
garden wall against a “rose fanee” 
background of warm texture. There 
were some Greenaway girls looki 
over the gate in the approved fashion 
with tiny children playing about a 
small round flower bed; their Mam- 
mas, in their poke bonnets, sitting in 
those lovely easy postures that Empire 
frocks and sandals make possible, and 
which are so characteristic of Green- 
away pictures. The songs were sung 
by sopranos of ten with crystal clear 
enunciation and the picture book 
closed on a lullaby in blue twilight. 
Victorian children in full plaid 


skirts —but still delicate shades— 
danced and old English songs were 
sung with rare verve. 

“From now on, I’m never going to 
produce plays with anyone but chil- 
dren or Negro actors,” said Gilbert 


Miller, who was in the audience. One 
exquisite bit was a porcelain shep- 
herd and shepherdess seated on a per- 
fect replica of one of the Victorian 
oval china pedestals. The perforn- 
ances were given in the ballroom of 
the Junior League Clubhouse which 
had been transformed into a miniature 
theater with rising tiers of seats which 
gave the children the advantage of 
dancing on the solid floor. Unfortu 
nately these performances can no 
longer be given in a real theater be 
cause of the seven-year-old limitation 
on child actors, but it seems a sin to 
posterity not to record some of them 
in technicolor. There have been the 
Boutet de Monvel “Song of France”— 
in which Jane Wyatt made her debut 
at six — “Aucassin and Nicolette”; 
“The Rose and the Ring” and the Will- 
iam Blake “Songs of Childhood.” Like 
Isadora Duncan, the King-Coit hold 
the secret of bringing childhood—not 
well drilled children—into the theater. 
Their children have something pre 
cious and gay to share with their av 
dience and are aware of the joyous 
ness of creation. They have no more 
self-consciousness than a little bird 
singing. God bless them! 





THE DRAMA 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


December, 1939 


Lire WiTH FATHER.—Soon the fur- 
niture will have to be recovered in the 
Days’ home at the Empire. 


May, 1943 
OKLAHOMA.—Still at the St. James. 


Kiss AND TELL.— Farce of adoles- 
cence—not for children.—At the Bijou. 


March, 1944 


THE VoICE OF THE TURTLE.—We do 
regret its long run because we think 
its influence extremely dangerous.— 
At the Morosco. 


May 


FoLLow THE GiRLS.—But not to the 
Forty-fourth Street. 


July 


Ten LittLe INDIANS.—A 90 per cent 
murderous melodrama, — At the Ply- 
mouth. 


October 


Sone oF Norway.—Beautiful music 
—good cast— Monte Carlo ballet — 
Mme. Petina.—At the Imperial. 


Anna Lucasta.—Sordid drama (Po- 
lish) lustily acted by the American 
Negro Theater. Not agreeable enter- 
tainment.—At the Mansfield. 


November 


BLooMER GirL.—Act II. compensates 
for Act I. which is rather dull and 


suggestive. A De Mille ballet of the 
Civil War, Richard Huey’s songs and 
“Sunday in Cicero Falls”—all delight- 
ful—At the Shubert. 


December 


_I Rememper Mama.—Mady Chris- 
tian’s “Mama” is something to remem- 
ber. Charming chronicle of a Nor- 
wegian family in San Francisco. Rec- 
ommended.—At the Music Boz. 


_ Harvey.—The most popular rabbit 
i town.—At the Forty-cighth Street. 


January, 1945 


A BELL For ADANO.—Fredric March 
at his best as Major Joppolo in John 
Hersey’s story of the rehabilitation of 
a Sicilian town. The best war play— 
amusing and moving.—At the Cort. 


THE Late GeorceE ApLey.—One of 
the finest character studies is Leo Car- 
roll’s Mr. Apley. Boston before World 
War I. provides a splendid back- 
ground for comedy.—At the Lyceum. 


April 


FootisH Notion. — Tallulah Bank- 
head gives an exciting performance as 
the actress who is expecting a long 
lost husband to return and whose ar- 
rival, as shown in the imagination of 
his wife and three members of her 
family, is the theme of Philip Barry’s 
latest comedy. Interesting and witty. 
—At the Martin Beck. 


May 


THE GLAss MENAGERIE.—This latest 
hit by Tennessee Williams sustains a 
mood of memories throughout, show- 
ing four frustrated people in the slums 
of Chicago as remembered by the son, 
now in the Maritime Service. The mu- 
sic by Paul Bowles and the set by 
Mielziner both contribute as does 
Eddie Dowling’s performance as the 
Son, Julie Haydon’s as the Sister, An- 
thony Ross’s as the Gentleman Caller, 
but most of all Laurette Taylor’s tri- 
umph as the Mother—a rundown 
Southern belle.—At the Playhouse. 

The power latent in the Catholic 
public so constructively employed in 
the Legion of Decency, has at last 
made itself apparent in the theater, 
and the White List has added to Life 
with Father, Ten Little Indians and 
two or three others in the Class A list- 
ing—The Glass Menagerie. That Ten- 
nessee Williams’ much discussed play 
has made this unusual happy landing 
is due to a Catholic lady with that per- 
sistence of purpose recommended in 
Luke xi. 5-9. Every spring for years 
and years, the Catholic Center for the 
Blind has faced the problem of discov- 
ering a play for their benefit perform- 
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ance listed as A on the White List. 
This year their President was so fore- 
sighted as to engage the night of May 
22d for The Glass Menagerie before it 
opened in New York. Then her strug- 
gle began. There is nothing in any 
way offensive in the story of The Glass 
Menagerie but unfortunately the dia- 
logue contained some completely un- 
necessary profanity. Since the mem- 
bers of the White List Committee 
often do not get around to seeing a 
play until it has been running several 
weeks, the President of the Catholic 
Center procured some of the coveted 
seats for the opening and invited two 
White List playgoers. They agreed 
with her that it was a most unusual 
play with only the profanity barring 
its A classification. What was to be 
done? 

The White List Committee and the 
producers have never been used to co- 
operation; in fact so little co-ordina- 
tion is there between various Catholic 
groups interested in the theater that 
one of them disregarded the profanity 
completely and awarded a prize to 
Tennessee Williams. So far as the 
White List was concerned, the matter 
was closed but the President of the 
Catholic Center for the Blind is not 
easily discouraged. The Center need- 
ed the funds that a “hit” benefit could 
so easily earn. Daily for three weeks, 
she telephoned the Committee and the 
Eddie Dowling office. Her persistence 
broke down all resistance. Finally a 
lunch-conference was arranged and 
Mr. Dowling agreed, with the author’s 
consent, to expunge the offensive ex- 
clamations. The result is that no dra- 
matic value is altered but the Blind 
have had a rarely successful benefit 
and the public can enjoy a great eve- 
ning in the theater without the hurt 
of hearing our Lord’s name taken 
quite in vain. I consider this a mile- 
stone in the history of Catholic Thea- 
ter and my homage and congratula- 
tions are extended to the President of 
the Catholic Center of the Blind—her 
name is Mrs. William F. Cogswell. 










































































































































































































































































Tue BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET. 
—Fresh from their tour of the Eastern 
Front, Miss Cornell and her company 
bring back to life, the romance of the 
Brownings. Something everyone should 
see—with Miss Cornell giving a more 
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splendid performance than ever—jj 
the Ethel Barrymore. 


DaRK OF THE MOON.—Written ag g 
parody on folk drama, this legend of 
the Smoky Mountains is now elabo. 
rately staged with excellent incident 
music by Walter Hendl. Farcing the 
minister and the revival meeting con. 
fuses the issue between good and eyi] 
in the story of the Witch Boy who 
takes a mortal wife but the drama is 
maintained by the acting of Richard 
Hart. Confused morals weaken the 
imaginative appeal.—At the Forty. 
sixth Street. 


Kiss THEM FOR MeE.—Pretty bitter 
indictment of civilian profiteers is the 
basic theme of this shore leave of 
three aviators from the Pacific, which 
turns into farce at the end. Alcohol 
and girls are the first demands of the 
Air Force and to me it offered little 
cause for laughter. Some of the act- 
ing is very good —some of the lan- 
guage very bad.—At the Fulton. 


February, 1945 


Tue Hasty Heart.—Plenty of emo- 
tion and plenty of laughs are found in 
this study of the patients in a con- 
valescent ward in a British Hospital in 
Burma with a surly Scot who tastes 
for the first time, the joys of good fel- 
lowship. Highly recommended. —At 
the Hudson. 


ON THE TowN.—Gay if noisy mu- 
sical of three sailors on leave, an 
elaboration of the ballet, Fancy Free— 
music by Bernstein, sets by Oliver 
Smith, choreography by Jerome Rob- 
bins and Sono Osato as the ballerina 
heroine. Sophisticated, smart and 
lively. —At the Forty-ninth Street. 


Dear RutTH. — Swift-paced farce 
about a high-school girl who likes to 
write letters to service men and in- 
volves her pretty older sister. Funny 
all through.—At the Henry Miller. 


March 


Up in CentTRAL Park. — Elaborate 
operetta by Romberg of New York in 
the Currier-Ives period and the Boss 
Tweed Gang. In perfect taste through- 
out.—At the Century. 


Nova et Vetera 


RIGHTS OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


In the Christian New World Order 
as well as in any true social order 
there are certain fundamental human 
rights which must everywhere be rec- 
ognized and protected. These rights 
are a part of the constitution of man, 
being rooted in the human personal- 
ity. They are not, as some proclaim, 
loans from society or the state. They 
are natural means aiding man to 
achieve his perfection and to attain 
his final end. No state may despoil 
the human personality of these God- 
given endowments. Here is also im- 
planted by the Creator, the natural law 
which regulates human conduct in the 
exercise of these natural rights in their 
relation to their ultimate purpose or 
end. The origin of these rights, as of 
the natural law itself must be sought 
not in the state or the collectivity, but 
in God the Creator and Supreme Ruler 
who also has determined their func- 
tion or purpose in relation to man’s 
immediate and final ends. 

The principal natural rights of man 
essential to the New World Order are 
the following: 

1. The right of life and bodily in- 
tegrity. 

2. The right to the necessary means 
of existence and development. 

3. The right to pursue his ultimate 
goal in the path marked out for man 
by God. 

4, The right to possess and use 
property, for one’s own perfection and 
the well-being of others. 

5. The right of association. 

6. The right to marriage and fam- 
ily life in accordance with constitu- 
tion and laws as determined by the 
Creator. 

7. The right to membership and 
Protection in civil, national and inter- 
national society. 

It must be remembered that in the 
plan of creation, society is a natural 
means which man needs and must use 
to further his well-being and insure 
his perfection. Society exists and 


functions ultimately for man not man 
for society. Consequently while man 
cannot be exempted from his divinely 
imposed duties to civil society, neither 
can society deprive man of his God- 
given rights and liberties. Society has 
the moral right, within limits set by 
the natural law while protecting those 
rights and liberties, to restrict their 
exercise where necessary in the inter- 
est of the higher common good. But 
the state never has the right to void 
them or to render their use impossible 
as is done in the Nazi’s “new order,” 
and in the communistic “classless so- 
ciety.” One of the fundamental duties 
of the state is to assist in the proper 
exercise of these rights, mindful al- 
ways of the fact that they are ulti- 
mately based on the same divine 
foundation as that of civil society it- 
self. For, as stated by Pope Pius XI. 
in his encyclical on Nazism, society 
may never ignore “The basic fact that 
man as a person possesses rights he 
holds from God and which any col- 
lectivity must protect against denial, 
suppression or neglect.” 

Recognition of the sacrosanct char- 
acter of these rights of the human per- 
son by both individuals and social 
groups is vital to an ordered society, 
and an essential requisite to world 
peace which emanates from truth and 
justice and is consolidated by Chris- 
tian charity. The only other alterna- 
tive is anarchy in which might and 
self-interest dominate. 

—From A Dynamic World Order. By Ricut 
Rev. Mscr. Donato A. MacLean (Milwaukee: 
The Bruce Publishing Co.). 


_ 
— 





SocraL Bonp 


Justice cannot be regarded as some- 
thing conventional and external, either 
from an individual or a social stand- 
point, as it is by the utilitarian and 


positivist schools. For the former, 
justice is derived from the utility to 
the individual of respecting in others 
what he would wish respected in re- 
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gard to himself, so that he submits to 
collective discipline and to the ob- 
servance of what are termed the rules 
of justice. For the positivists, justice 
is the subordination of the individual 
to society, which is always represent- 
ed by the dominant class, a subordina- 
tion expressed in laws and rules which 
make life in common possible... . 

For us, justice is something inward; 
it is morality, an act of consciousness 
expressed in the juridical formation of 
rights and duties, and tending to reach 
an equality or equivalence of individ- 
ual-social relations. This equality in 
its essence is not material, nor sus- 
ceptible of resolution into material 
terms. It is spiritual and finds realiza- 
tion in spiritual terms, even in the 
very participation in material things 
with which justice is concerned in its 
aspects as commutative, distributive, 
social and international. Equality is 
founded on respect for the human per- 
sonality equal in all. It finds expres- 
sion in insuring to each the means 
necessary for material life, in giving 
to all the possibility of developing 
their own aptitudes and moral and in- 
tellectual qualities, in making them 
sharers in the life of the community, 
in throwing open to all public charges 
and officers according to the possibil- 
ity of each individual of reaching 
them, in assuring to all the guarantees 
of justice without acceptance of per- 
sons, in the proportional distribution 
among all of social burdens, in the 
promotion of a social and international 
order in accordance with reason. 

In this dynamic idea of spiritual 
equality as the term of justice, there 
is a fundamental ethical value. Why 
should men be equal? Because hu- 
manity is common in all. Where 
should they be equal? In the life of 
the spirit, through which each gains 
the right to an existence worthy of a 
rational being. How equal? In the 
coexistence of rights and the reci- 
procity of duties assured by an ethico- 
juridical order. 

In this rational construction one ele- 
ment is wanting, which, overcoming 
the ill-will and egoism with which we 
are all imbued, may cause the order 
of justice to be constantly willed and 
respected—mutual love. A love not 
sentimental but effectual, not limited 
to the circle in which we live but ex- 


tended to all men, can be realized 
only through a luminous religious cop. 
ception, like the Christian conception, 
which embraces all as sons of God and 
unites all in the common destiny of 
present and of future life. Justice re. 
mains always the foundation of rela. 
tions between men, but it must be 
quickened by love and ennobled by 
common brotherhood. 

It is a mistake to consider only the 
individual character and not the social 
character of love of our neighbor, ,,, 
Love of our neighbor is a social bond 
which strengthens all other bonds and 
perfects them, from the economic to 
the political, from the national to the 
international, from the domestic to the 
religious. Love does not deny any 
right, but makes it less rigid. It does 
not attenuate any duty, but makes it 
easier. It does not destroy social dis. 
tinctions, but takes away the gulf be 
tween them. It does not enfeeble any 
function, but renders it more effectual. 
It does not reduce material inequali- 
ties, but carries them on to the plane of 
spiritual equality. 

—From Inner Laws of Society. By Lua 
Sturzo (New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons), 
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A BALANCED DOCTRINE 


Tue hierarchy of values taught by 
Catholicism is one which runs direct- 
ly counter to much modern social and 
moral ideology. It runs counter not 
only to those idealisms which are con- 
structed upon a frankly secular or 
hedonistic basis but also to others 
which would turn, in the chaos 
of modern standards, either towards 
some misty nationalistic ethic or to- 
wards a Christianity interpreted on 
humanitarian lines... . 

What is true of the individual is 
true also of society. A Catholic up 
bringing is a prophylactic against all 
utopian forms of thought such as tend 
to spring up in times of great human 
tribulation and of which there are 
many about us to-day. Society is im- 
perfect because man himself, who cre- 
ates society, is imperfect; and the no- 
tion that society could be perfected if 
good institutions replaced bad ones 
involves a complete petitio principli. 
It is against himself rather than any 
external forces that man_ struggles 
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when he seeks to reform the world by 
way of education, or constitutions, or 
organisations for peace. But the re- 
jection of perfectionism does not in- 
yolve moral defeatism. Though per- 
fection is as little possible for society 
as for the individual man, the Chris- 
tian duty to pursue it is equally com- 
pelling. During the last seventy years 
the Papacy, through the pronounce- 
ments particularly of Leo XIII, Pius 
XI and Pius XII, has sounded a call for 
the regeneration of society on religious 
principles, and for the search for so- 
cial and economic justice along Chris- 
tian lines involving first the religious 
and moral reform of the individual. 
The Church puts a real, if relative, 
value, upon the transient things of this 
world, which are the media of the 
Christian virtues. But she places the 
interests of the immortal individual 
higher than those of the State or of 
society as such, and in considering her 
principles of social justice she is care- 
ful to guard against an operation of 
the law of diminishing returns in re- 
spect of fundamental individual rights. 
The rising generation in the Catholic 
schools is to-day being taught more 
and more prominently a_ balanced 
Christian doctrine of economic and 
social justice based upon a careful 
moral and intellectual analysis of ends, 
means, and limitations, a doctrine 
which seeks to avoid alike the excesses 
of unrestricted individualism and those 
of extreme socialism, and to steer be- 
tween the Scylla of unreal utopianism 
and the Charybdis of cynical moral 
defeatism. 

—From The Catholic Schools of England 
and Wales. By H. O. Evennetr (Cambridge, 


England: At the University Press. New York: 
The Macmillan Co.). 


_ 
—_—— 





TRAINING IN VALUES 


For Plato the supreme aim of edu- 
cation is human goodness, but good- 
ness of a far wider kind than our nor- 
mal use of the word suggests. Conduct 
in the narrower sense is only a part 
of the natural habit of a mind attuned 
to ultimate reality, ‘intimate with the 
eternal order of things and the music 
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of the spheres.’ Nothing matters com- 
pared with this. For, as Plato says, 
the ignorance most fatal to states and 
individuals is not ignorance in the field 
of technology or of the professions, 
but spiritual ignorance. So he con- 
ceives education essentially as a train- 
ing in values. This seems to me the 
most important truth that we can 
learn from Plato. 

There was a time when we knew it, 
when English education was Platonic 
in this sense. To Milton its aim was 
‘to know God aright and out of that 
knowledge to love him, to imitate him, 
to be like him, by possessing our souls 
of true virtue’; Thomas Arnold defined 
it as ‘teaching our understandings to 
know the highest truth, teaching our 
affections to love the highest good... . 
The great work of education is to make 
us love what is good, and therefore 
not only know it but do it.’ Milton and 
Arnold agreed with Plato’s definition 
of education as ‘training to goodness.’ 
We could hardly claim that this spirit 
guided and informed modern educa- 
tion. It is sporadically present there; 
the moralistic bent of British charac- 
ter stresses conduct; the deep influence 
of Christianity on the nation still col- 
ours our purposes; Arnold created a 
tradition which has profoundly influ- 
enced higher education; in the older 
universities College Chapels and Chap- 
lains are at least a symbol of a life 
ruled by spiritual ends. But we could 
hardly claim that our aim is Plato’s: 
and indeed when we look for an aim, 
it is difficult to discern. Our eyes are 
blinded by a dust-storm of School Cer- 
tificates, Higher Certificates, Scholar- 
ships, Degrees, Diplomas, Examina- 
tions beyond counting; the air is full 
of the loud demands of industry, com- 
merce and the professions, and through 
the din and mist the figure of educa- 
tion is faintly described. On closer 
view, she seems more like Proteus than 
Athene, and mainly occupied with 
other interests than the training of the 
soul which Plato thought her true busi- 
ness. Why has she lost the clear and 


earnest purpose of earlier days? 

—From Plato and Modern Education. By 
Sm RicHarp Livincstone (Cambridge, Eng- 
land: At the University Press. New York: 
The Macmillan Co.). 1944. 









It’s ALL For Your Own Goon! 


Ir the totalitarian State comes into 
being in this country—as well it may 
—it will not appear in the romantic 
shape of the military hero, or even in 
the Jack the Giant-Killer figure of the 
proletarian; but gently, insidiously, 
and with all the ruthless benevolence 
of a Girl Guide. Its appeal will be 
made neither to blood and soil and 
historic tradition, nor to class loyalty 
and solidarity; but to duty, to public 
spirit, to the citizen’s better nature, and 
to his higher feelings. If the general 
sense of uneasy guilt so produced is 
not enough to corrode public sales re- 
sistance, there will probably be a side 
attack, using the slogans of sportsman- 
ship and the Sense of Humour; two 
qualities as universally worn as trou- 
sers, and as essential to self-respect. 

It is through devices of this kind 
that the English are susceptible to 
regimentation; and it is even while 
we congratulate ourselves on our im- 
munity to the virus of “political hys- 
teria” that this pressure is likely to be 
exerted. In a post-war Britain ab- 
sorbed in the contemplation of its own 
steady balance, its politically virtuous 
abstention from revolution on the one 
hand and reaction on the other, the 
planner imbued with what seem to 
him to be the highest possible ideals 
of public service may destroy in all 
good faith both the existence and the 
possibility of the personal freedom by 
which we live. 

Even before the war, in the name 
of hygiene, over-centralized authori- 
ties, caring nothing for the wishes of 
those inhabiting the areas they con- 
trolled, were replacing cottages in 
gardens where families could grow 
vegetables and keep pets, by blocks of 
flats whose tenants, evicted from their 
old homes under slum clearance or- 
ders, were forbidden even to have 
dogs and cats; an action which 


brought about at least one suicide. 
Even now, in the name of justice, a 
correspondent of an educational pa- 
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per can advocate, uncriticized, a pro. 
posal that children should be taken 
from their parents and sent to State 
Boarding schools at a very early stage, 
so that none should have over another 
the unfair advantage of a good home, 

And for the future, in the name of 
sanity, the Royal Medico-Psychologi- 
cal Association is demanding “a uni- 
fied control over all mental health 
services, under a single set of au- 
thorities”; a proposal which is per- 
haps the most terrifying of any plan- 
ning scheme yet put forward. For the 
term “mental health services” does not 
only include hospitals for those who 
have so far lost control of themselves 
as to be certified of unsound mind..., 
The phrase may be understood to 
cover also the public and private clin- 
ics for people suffering from psycho- 
logical distortion, exhaustion or gen- 
eral distress. Such patients are, in 
Army practice at any rate, already be- 
ing subjected to “narco-analysis”; 
treatment under the influence of a 
sedative which, willy-nilly, facilitates 
and speeds up the destruction of all 
reserve, all reticence, all resistance to 
the invasion of the ultimate human 
privacies by a practitioner who, how- 
ever great his good will, however pure 
his desire forcibly to help, is human, 
fallible, and imbued with his own 
ethical, political and religious convic- 
tions, which may be totally different 
from those of his patient. It is inevita- 
ble that these convictions, implicitly if 
not explicitly, should play their part 
both in the taking to pieces and the 
rebuilding of the patient’s psyche; and 
it is equally inevitable that if the 
recommendations of the Royal Medico- 
Psychological Association were to be 
adopted, and a single set of authori- 
ties, acting on a single set of psycho- 
logical theories, established, an im- 
mense power over the very springs of 
the individual will, of communal life, 
and of contemplation would be put 
into the hands of a body of people 
chosen simply for their skill in the 
exposition and use of these psycho- 
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logical theories, and completely with- 
out training in moral, political or re- 
ligious philosophy. It is a curious 
reflection that such a gift of power 
might be made without the slightest 
inkling of the immense issues in- 
yolved; and that the legal and the 
medical authorities concerned might 
well see in it no more than a useful 
arrangement made in the interests of 
administrative efficiency. ... 

It is necessary to point out that the 
principle of freedom of conscience is 
inseparable from the practice of freec- 
dom of psyche; and to remember that 
official benevolence can hide in ver- 
biage an even larger multitude of sins 
than charity covers, and that the 
watchword of totalitarianism as we 
may come to know it will not be “Heil 
Hitler,” or “Workers of the World, 
unite,” but “It’s all for your own 


a,” 


—Renée Haynes, in The Tablet (London), 
April 14th. 
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Rule oF Law 


Tue idea of the rule of law binding 


on all men, even party officials, is of 
the essence of the Anglo-American 
Common Law. It is founded on the 
common law conception of man. A 
conception common to our Western 
Christian civilization, and as incom- 
patible with a regard for the State as 
the sole source of right, as it is irre- 
concilable with the new pseudo-Mes- 
sianism of the Fiihrer, or the old pa- 
ganism surrounding the Mikado of 
Japan. Indeed, English law hardly 
knows an entity called the State: the 
King, the Lords and the Commons 
who govern us are all human beings, 
with moral, legal and political respon- 
sibilities as such, to their fellows and, 
under their oaths, to God. 

In England criminal proceedings 
and executive acts and treaties are all 
done in the name of a responsible mon- 
arch, living in a country ordered by 
law, and not by an irresponsible lead- 
er who claims to embody the law of 
the land in his person, or by a Mikado 
whose origin and will are regarded as 
divine and above criticism. 

In England, the fiction of State per- 
sonality is not permitted to cast a 
smoke-screen over individual illegali- 
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ties of political leaders. The view 
which recognizes the true order that 
undoubtedly exists in a State is in ac- 
cordance with sociological fact; but 
the view which transmutes that real 
order into a real person can lead to 
the worst forms of State idolatry, and 
to the most abject forms of legal 
slavery. 

English judges have always insisted 
on maintaining their own standards 
of moral conduct, even when dealing 
with cases involving a foreign ele- 
ment. They refuse to give effect to 
any foreign law attempting to impose 
any penal or political status upon their 
subjects. Thus the English judge will 
take no notice of civil death, or a re- 
striction in the right to marry based 
on racial, colour or political grounds. 
Nor will English courts recognize for- 
eign legislation designed to expropri- 
ate property situated in this country. 
And contracts, whether made at home 
or abroad, which are against public 
policy or morality, as understood here, 
for instance contracts for immoral 
purposes, or designed to stifle a prose- 
cution, or in undue restraint of trade, 
will not be given effect here. 

Indeed, it is difficult to see how Eng- 
lish judges could do otherwise than 
insist on judging according to their 
own standards of right according to 
law, in view of their oath to do right 
according to law to all manner of 
men. They have never adopted the 
“slot machine” theory of law which 
at one time was favoured by the drafts- 
men of the French Civil Code, and 
which Gény has shown to be quite 
impossible in practice. ... 

Although modern legislation tends 
to modify much law and equity and 
although subordinate legislation by 
statutory rule and order tends to grow 
more and more complex, Parliament, 
consisting of the King, the Lords and 
the Commons, remains vigilant and 
cannot in conscience give up its right 
and duty to keep the law in harmony 
with social needs. For this reason no 
Parliament can irrevocably bind its 
successors, and it may be said that un- 
der our democratic system, citizens 
with the right to vote get the legis- 
lators they deserve. The measure of 
Christian principles which our legis- 
lation does or does not reflect is the 
responsibility of those politicians, 
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clergy, teachers and broadcasters who 
help to mould opinion: but the ulti- 
mate political responsibility must rest 
with the individuals who compose the 
electorate. 

Thus, in protecting the individual, 
English law makes a free and enlight- 
ened democracy possible. 


—B. A. Worttey, in The Month (London), 
January-February, 1945. 


—— 
ee 





UNDER NEw MANAGEMENT 


WHEN in 1939 and 1940 we set out 
our war aims, the threat to Europe’s 
freedom emanated solely from the 
Third Reich. There was no need for 
us to explain that, when we talked 
of Prussia’s domination of Europe, 
we naturally meant domination from 
whatever quarter it came. When we 
refused to permit Prussia’s drang nach 
osten across Europe’s Middle Zone and 
on into the Middle East, it did not 
occur to us to add that a drang nach 
westen across the same territory would 
be equally abhorrent to us. It did not 
occur to us, because no such move- 
ment was in progress. As regards our 
own island, when we defied Germany 
to trespass there, we certainly had 
no intention of allowing some other 
Power to do so. We did not include 
this in our war aims simply because 
no other Power at that time threat- 
ened us. 

But today the situation is different. 
Already Soviet Russia has swallowed 
up the whole of Europe’s Middle Zone, 
with the single exception of Greece, 
and is consolidating it everywhere with 
Communist regimes, in direct opposi- 
tion to the will of its inhabitants and 
with all the brutalities of secret police, 
concentration camps, murders, and 
deportations. It has succeeded in de- 
flecting us from our avowed purpose 
of liberating these countries and of 
respecting the rights of nations how- 
ever small. It is threatening Persia 
and Turkey. It has even begun defi- 
nitely anti-Western, especially anti- 
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English, propaganda in the countrie; 
it is in process of subduing. 

Moreover, the Soviet Union is cop. 
trolled by a Government possessing al] 
the evils inherent in National-Socigl. 
ism. It is totalitarian and has com. 
plete control over the lives of all those 
living in Greater Russia. Its methods 
are no whit less tyrannical. . . . With. 
in Russia itself the same grim silence 
persists that began in 1917. It is a 
continent insulated from the rest of 
the world, from which only occa 
sional short-circuit flashes throw light 
on what is going on inside. 

That, together with the appalling 
destruction inseparable from modern 
war, is the debit side of our account 
as we approach victory. 

What it comes to is this: what we 
have won by dint of unparalleled 
efforts and the sacrifice of many pre- 
cious lives we are in danger of losing 
through the ambitions of another anti- 
European Power. Owing to this the 


great prestige we have built up as a 
nation is at stake, especially our pres- 
tige in the Middle Zone of Europe 
where we are committed, by the pledge 
that brought us into the war, to pre- 


serve Poland as an independent, sov- 
ereign State. 

It is easy to make excuses for the 
policy that has brought us to this per- 
ilous situation. Our eyes were on 
Prussia and we welcomed any nation 
that would help us to make an end of 
that plague-spot of Europe. But our 
fault lay in failing to see that Soviet 
Russia was a rival rather than an 
enemy of Prussianism. She only de- 
sired to destroy the guardians of it in 
order that she might herself inherit it. 
Until 1941 she actively supported it, 
but in June of that year the rivals grew 
suspicious of each other and quar- 
relled. Now Prussia has been defeat- 
ed, but, unless we take a firm stand 
with the real enemies of Prussianism, 
it will continue to afflict us under 4 
new management. 


—From The Weekly Review 


( London), 
April 5th. 





Recent Events 


END OF WAR IN EUROPE 


THE second and greater World War, 
which began in Europe by the Ger- 
man invasion of Poland, September 1, 
1939, ended at 3:41 a. M., on May 7, 
1945, by the signing of an uncondi- 
tional surrender on the part of all the 
German forces. The capitulation was 
signed at the American Army Head- 
quarters of U. S. General Dwight D. 
Eisenhower in Reims in northern 
France. Copies of the surrender terms 
were signed by representatives of the 
United States, England and Russia. It 
was 9 A. M. the following morning be- 
fore the official announcement of peace 
in Europe was made by a joint broad- 
cast by President Truman and Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill. Premier 
Stalin made the announcement to Rus- 
sia a day later. Just a week before the 
peace, it was announced that Adolf 
Hitler had died or had been killed, and 
on April 28th Benito Mussolini had 
been shot by Italian Partisans. The 
collapse of the Axis partners in Europe 
was complete, but the War against 
Japan continues. 

Among the many thousands of pris- 
oners released after the Nazi capitula- 
tion were five former Premiers of 
France and two French generals, 
Gamelin and Weygand; Kurt Schusch- 
nigg, former Chancellor of Austria, 
who had earlier been reported dead; 
General Bor, former chief of the War- 
saw underground; Pastor Martin Nie- 
moeller, the heroic Lutheran pastor, 
who had defied the Nazis; Lt. John 
Winant, Jr., son of the United States 
Ambassador to London, and Viscount 
Lascelles, nephew of King George VI. 
of England. 

In his official proclamation of the 
peace, President Truman said: “This 
is a solemn but a glorious hour. I 
only wish that Franklin D. Roosevelt 
had lived to witness this day.” Then 
he offered “thanks to the Providence 
which has guided and sustained us 
through the dark days of adversity,” 
but he reminded us that our rejoicing 


was sobered and subdued by the con- 
sciousness of the terrible price we 
have had to pay, and he asked his fel- 
low Americans not to forget the sor- 
row and the heartache which abide in 
the homes of so many of our neigh- 
bors. He continued: “We can repay 
the debt which we owe to our God, to 
our dead and to our children, only by 
work,—by ceaseless devotion to the re- 
sponsibilities which lie ahead of us.” 
The President reminded his hearers 
that our victory was but half won, and 
he told them that we must all work to 
bind up the wounds of a suffering 
world and to build an abiding peace, 
a peace rooted in justice and in law. 

In the same address, President Tru- 
man appointed Sunday, May 13th, to 
be a day of prayer. This Proclama- 
tion said in part: “For the triumph of 
spirit and of arms which we have won, 
and for its promise to peoples every- 
where who join us in the love of free- 
dom, it is fitting that we, as a nation, 
give thanks to Almighty God, Who has 
strengthened us and given us the vic- 
tory. Now, therefore, I, Harry S. Tru- 
man, President of the United States of 
America, do hereby appoint Sunday, 
May 13, 1945, to be a day of prayer. I 
call upon the people of the United 
States, whatever their faith, to unite 
in offering joyful thanks to God for the 
victory we have won and to pray that 
He will support us to the end of our 
present struggle and guide us into the 
way of peace.” 

In an address to the world over 
the Vatican Radio, His Holiness Pope 
Pius XII. expressed his gratitude to 
God for the cessation of the war in 
Europe, adding, “But our canticle of 
thanksgiving is accompanied with the 
suppliant prayer to implore also of 
Divine Omnipotence and Goodness the 
termination, in accord with justice, of 
the sanguinary warfare in the Far 
East.” After recommending the fallen 
to the merciful love of our Savior, the 
Holy Father added: “And it seems to 
us that they, the fallen, are giving 
warning to the survivors of this cruel 
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scourge and are saying to them: ‘Let 
there arise from the earth, wherein 
we have been placed as grains of 
wheat, the molders and builders of a 
new and better Europe, of a new and 
better universe, founded on the filial 
fear of God, on fidelity to His holy 
Commandments, on respect for human 
dignity, on the sacred principle of 
equality, on the rights of all peoples 
and all States, large and small, weak 
and strong.’ ” 

The Holy Father continued: “The 
war has created on all sides chaotic 
ruin, both material and moral, such as 
mankind has never known in the en- 
tire course of human history. The task 
of this hour is to rebuild the world.” 
He expressed his longing to see, as 
soon as circumstances permit, the re- 
turn of the prisoners and of the in- 
terned, “combatants and civilians, to 
their homes and to wives, children 
and the noble works of peace.” He 
described the work of rebuilding a 
better world as a difficult, but a holy 
task. “It is difficult, certainly, but it 
is also a holy undertaking that awaits 
you in repairing the immediate and 
disastrous consequences of the war: 
We refer to the decay of public order, 
misery and hunger, the relaxing and 
brutalizing of customs and usages, the 
lack of discipline among the youth.” 
If we limit ourselves to the considera- 
tion of Europe, said the Pope, “we 
find ourselves face to face now with 
the gigantic problems and difficulties 
which we must overcome if we wish 
to plan the way to a true peace, the 
only one which can be lasting.” The 
Supreme Pontiff declared that in or- 
der to gain true and lasting peace “it 
is necessary that falsehood and rancor 
should vanish and in their stead that 
sovereign truth and charity should 
reign.” He urged his hearers to pray 
daily that God might impart His spirit 
to “those to whom He has entrusted 
the responsibility of establishing the 
future peace.” 

The first unofficial announcement of 
the end of the War in Europe came 
twenty-four hours earlier than the offi- 
cial proclamation. There were noisy 
demonstrations all over the world 
where the news reached. In most 


American cities Catholics and non- 
Catholics flocked to their churches. 
In New York in St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
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dral on May 7th, the day before the 
official announcement of peace, there 
were 6,000 persons present. The 
Blessed Sacrament was exposed after 
the noon-day Mass and the Cathedraj 
Choir sang the Te Deum. An English 
translation was given to the congregg- 
tion. At the end of the services the 
people joined in the singing of the 
National Anthem. On May 8th, the offi- 
cial V-E Day, nearly 20,000 persons 
attended four thanksgiving services at 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, and churches 
all over the country were thronged. 


in, 
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DEATH OF PRIMATE OF HUNGARY 


On April 13th, in a German-language 
broadcast, the Vatican radio disclosed 
that His Eminence Justinian Cardinal 
Seredi, Primate of Hungary and Arch- 
bishop of Esztergom, had died as the 
result of a heart attack. The place 
and exact circumstances of his death 
were not stated. 

Cardinal Seredi had long been out- 
standing for his opposition to the Nazi 
doctrine of racial superiority. As far 
back as 1934 he vigorously attacked 
totalitarian principles and in a Pas- 
toral Letter that year he declared: “It 
is not possible for a Catholic priest 
to approve Nazi principles and I de- 
cidedly prohibit participation in this 
movement or even a benevolent atti- 
tude of any of my priests toward it.” 
According to Hungarian law, the Car- 
dinal was a member of the Upper 
House, where he repeatedly spoke out 
against anti-Semitic laws. In 1939, he 
protested against legislation restrict- 
ing Jews socially and economically. 
Later, at meetings of St. Stephen Acad- 
emy, he preached on the themes of 
love and tolerance. In 1940, he vig- 
orously attacked racial discrimination 
and continued to oppose the Nazi 
ideology, saying: “Christ’s teachings 
do not acknowledge differences be- 
tween men and do not know preroga- 
tives which would entitle a man or 
a nation to oppress another man or 
nation on a racial or national basis. 
Human freedom,” continued Cardinal 
Seredi, “is the greatest among all hu- 
man rights, and for it humanity has 
fought innumerable battles; such a 
battle is going on today and it will 
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continue until freedom will have be- 
come such a natural need for people 
air.” 

Cardinal Seredi was born in the vil- 
lage of Deaki, Slovakia, in April, 1844. 
His parents were poor, but the Bene- 
dictine monks gave him an excellent 
education and at the age of seventeen 
he joined that Order. He studied at 
the Benedictine University of Rome, 
where he received his doctorate in 
theology. In 1918 he was ordained to 
the priesthood in Hungary, but soon 
after this he returned to Rome, where 
Pope Pius XI. appointed him counselor 
of the Papal committee for codification 
of canonical law and confidential sec- 
retary of the Vatican Secretary of 
State. In 1927, he was created a 
Cardinal, and at that time was the 
youngest member of the College of 
Cardinals. 

In October last year, Cardinal Seredi 
was placed under house arrest by Ger- 
man SS troops, for refusing to issue a 
declaration of loyalty to the Nazi 
puppet government of Premier Ferenc 
Szalasi. The Vatican had not received 
any communication from him since 
last Christmas, but it was understood 
that he intended to remain at his post 
in Esztergom, ten miles north of Buda- 
pest. Before the Russian Armies cap- 
tured Esztergom, the Cardinal was 
carried off by the Nazis as a hostage. 

With his death, the Sacred College 
of Cardinals is reduced to forty mem- 
bers, the smallest number in 144 years. 

May his valiant soul rest in peace! 


_ 
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ALLIEs TO RESTORE RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 


His Eminence Michael Cardinal 
Faulhaber, Archbishop of Munich and 
Freising, in an interview with Dr. 
Max Jordan of N. C. W. C. News Serv- 
ice, expressed his confidence that the 
Allies will restore the religious free- 
dom which, he said, “has been lacking 
so sadly in our country for many 
years.” The Cardinal, who is seventy- 
four years of age, remained at his post 
all during the War and narrowly es- 
caped death on the day that the Ameri- 
can Seventh Army took Munich. A 
shell, fired at a German pocket of re- 
sistance nearby, struck his house but 
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fell in the street without exploding. 
The American Army authorities estab- 
lished contact with the Cardinal, who 
is deeply appreciative of this action on 
their part. Cardinal Faulhaber said 
that many priests of his diocese had 
been imprisoned by the Nazis “for no 
other reason than that they had spo- 
ken freely about the essential prob- 
lems of religious education.” 

In spite of his advanced age and the 
hardships he has undergone, the Car- 
dinal is described as having lost none 
of his vigor, and as being keenly 
aware of the problems of the day. 


<i 
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New AMERICAN BISHOPS 


In April and May announcements 
were made of several new Episcopal 
appointments. The Most Rev. James 
A. Brennan, Bishop of Richmond, Va., 
since 1926, who has been ill for sev- 
eral years, resigned and was succeeded 
by the Most Rev. Peter L. Ireton, Co- 
adjutor and Apostolic Administrator of 
the diocese since 1935. The See of 
Hartford, Conn., has been vacant since 
the death last December of Bishop 
Maurice F. McAuliffe. The Most Rev. 
Henry J. O’Brien, who was Auxiliary 
Bishop of Hartford since 1940, was 
appointed to the See. 

At the beginning of May it was 
announced that auxiliary bishops had 
been named for Boston and Fall River, 
Mass. The Rev. Dr. James L. Connolly, 
rector of St. Paul Seminary, St. Paul, 
Minn., was appointed Auxiliary Bishop 
of Fall River, Mass., and the Rev. Louis 
F. Kelleher, pastor of St. Catherine’s 
Church, Somerville, Mass., will become 
Auxiliary Bishop of Boston. Maj. Gen. 
William R. Arnold, a priest of the Dio- 
cese of Fort Wayne, with the title of 
right reverend monsignor, and, until 
recently, chief of chaplains of the 
Army, has been appointed titular 
Bishop of Phocacea, and is to serve as 
delegate on the Military Ordinariate. 
Bishop-elect Arnold will succeed the 
Most Rev. John F. O’Hara, former 
Military Delegate, who is now Bishop 
of Buffalo. 

Ad Multos Annos! 


JoserH I. MALLoy. 





New Books 


By George Santayana.—The Bible and the Common 
Reader. By Mary Ellen Chase.—The Bond of Peace. By Michael Kent— 
Perennial. By Oliver St. John Gogarty.—Day of Deliverance. By William Rose 
Benét.—The Middle Kingdom. By Christopher Morley.—Morning in Iowa. By 
Robert Nathan.—Delay Is the Song. By Rosamond Haas.—The Sound I Listened 
For. By Robert Francis.—Enrico Caruso. By Dorothy Caruso.—The Ukraine, 
By William Henry Chamberlin.—The Ukrainian Quarterly. Vol. I, Nos. 1 and 2, 
—tThe Nature and Origins of Scientism. By John Wellmuth, S.J.—The Gentle. 
men Talk of Peace. By William B. Ziff—The Old California Trail. By Julia 
Cooley Altrocchi.—Democracy in America. By Alexis de Tocqueville.—Portrait 


The Middle Span. 


of Shelley. By Newman Ivey White.—Shorter Notices. 


The Middle Span. Vol. Il. of Persons 
and Places. By George Santayana. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.50. 

Mr. Santayana continues his octo- 
genarian reminiscences from his quiet 
retreat in Rome, the Hospital of the 
English Sisters (“the Little Company 
of Mary”), where he has found refuge 
during the war. “I shall never leave 
here,” he told American visitors when 
our troops occupied the city: “In 
solitude it is possible to love mankind; 
in the world, for one who knows the 
world, there can be nothing but secret 
or open war.” His disillusioned eyes 
have seen the three wars into which 
the pride, the greed, and the aggres- 
siveness of the Germans have plunged 
Europe and the world, as well as the 
war between his native Spain and his 
adopted country, and he may well feel 
that “perhaps the universe is nothing 
but an equilibrium of idiocies.” But 
in these charming volumes of vivid 
recollection and mellow reflection, 
which he refuses to call “autobiogra- 
phy,”—in this candid and dispassion- 
ate survey of our world and our time 
—there is little of that pessimism, no 
trace of Spanish melancholy; nothing 
but the cool, ironical, aloof acceptance 
of things as they are. 

This second volume has perhaps 
less charm than the first (Persons and 
Places, reviewed in THe CATHOLIC 
Wor tp of April, 1944); it takes up the 
story after Santayana’s graduation 
from Harvard in 1886 summa cum 
laude, and relates, not chronologically 
but rather by association with persons 


and places, his studies in Germany on 
a traveling fellowship, his visits in 
England, which he found more con- 
genial than Germany, and his friend- 
ship with the Russells—“Berty” the 
philosopher and his older brother, the 
Earl, who had such unhappy matri- 
monial experiences — and other Eng- 
lish people (there are _ interesting 
glimpses of Henry James and Lionel 
Johnson). The chapter on Avila, 
where his father and other relatives 
were living and where he had spent 
his childhood, shows a rather sad con- 
trast with the exquisite chapter in the 
earlier volume. Later chapters sketch 
his associations with “Younger Har- 
vard Friends,” with “Boston Society,” 
and with “Americans in Europe” on 
numerous trips abroad. The closing 
chapter on his “Official Career at Har- 
vard,” from his return in 1888 to work 
for his doctorate in philosophy to his 
resignation of his professorship in 
1912, adds touches and colors to por- 
traits already sketched in the former 
volume and gives new portraits, too— 
a somewhat ironic, not to say satiric 
or sardonic survey. In fact, Santayana 
never felt really at home at Harvard, 
though in one capacity or another he 
was connected with it for thirty years. 
His years of teaching he describes 4s 
“a somnambulistic period,” and he 
says, “I began to prepare for my Tre 
tirement from teaching before I had 
begun to teach.” 

No more luminous mind has ex- 
pressed itself in our time, or expr 
itself in more beautiful and lucid 
prose, nor has any other writer given 
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so complete and sympathetic a survey 
of our human achievement. Perhaps 
we must look back to Plato (to whom 
indeed and to his disciple Aristotle 
Santayana himself is always looking 
pack) for anything like this rare com- 
bination of philosopher and poet. 
Even these lighter works are revela- 
tions of an extraordinary mind and 
throw a casual light upon his strange 
philosophy. That philosophy (may 
one venture to suggest?), gives a view 
of the universe, so far as the unaided 
human eye can see it, and of human 
life so far as a completely detached 
and purely intellectual process can 
comprehend it; but are the templa 
serena of Santayana’s favorite Lucre- 
tius, is the ivory tower so beloved of 
the moderns, the best possible place 
for such a survey? The ancient Greeks 
surveyed our solar system with careful 
and accurate observation, and when 
the Copernican system superseded the 
Ptolomaic astronomy, and the tele- 
scope gave extension to the human 
eye, there was little to change in their 
calculations,—only the sun had shift- 
ed to the center. So one might feel 
that in Santayana’s system only the 
focus needs to be changed, only the 
telescope added. Is it not as rational 
to believe that Mind precedes matter 
and creation as to hold that matter 
itself produces mind and spirit, espe- 
cially in these days when physicists 
themselves seem no longer to distin- 
guish matter and force? And is not 
human experience an essential element 
in any philosophy, experience as old 
as history and as wide as the world? 
Perhaps the Suore Inglesi, who com- 
bine the life of prayer and meditation 
with the care of the sick and the aged, 
might in their humility and charity 
contribute something to the philoso- 
phy of George Santayana. 
HERBERT H. YEAMES. 


The Bible and the Common Reader. By 


Mary Ellen Chase. New York: The 

Macmillan Co. $2.50. 

The distinguished professor of Eng- 
lish at Smith College has for years 
given a course in the King James Ver- 
sion and its influence on English lit- 
erature. In this volume she under- 
takes to extend to “the common read- 
er” some of the advantages enjoyed 
by her students at Smith. In so far 
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as it sets forth the literary riches of 
the Authorized Version, it is a splen- 
did piece of work, and “the common 
reader for whom I write this book,” 
says the author, “is in my opinion and 
that of countless others, wise if he 
leaves the revised versions to the 
scholars” (page 15). 

It is unfortunate for the “common 
reader” of this volume that Miss 
Chase did not follow her own advice 
and confine herself to a discussion 
of the King James Version. Her fore- 
word opens with a disclaimer of spe- 
cial biblical scholarship, and insists 
that’ “the researches of the historians, 
the critics, and the archeologists have 
clarified and strengthened rather than 
injured the imperishable material up- 
on which they worked,” and so we are 
little prepared for the steady assault 
upon the truth of Scripture and upon 
orthodoxy and doctrinal teaching 
which is carried on all through the 
volume. We begin with “the myths 
and legends of the book of Genesis,” 
are informed that Abraham was “the 
legendary father of the Hebrew race,” 
that “many of the tales concerning 
Moses are unquestionably legends,” 
that in the story of Gideon “one dis- 
cerns, of course, material savouring of 
primitive folklore and ancient popu- 
lar traditions”; in fact, the words 
“legend” and “folklore” are repeated 
like a refrain through all the discus- 
sion of Jewish history. If the “com- 
mon reader” is a Bible Christian, this 
book is not for him. 

Perhaps “the common reader” is no 
Bible Christian, but one who holds a 
religious view of life and the world 
that can be stated in definite doctrinal 
form. It will be suggested to him that, 
as in the case of the ancient Hebrews, 
this orthodox view of life is a “diffi- 
cult and untenable faith.” Reading 
the stcry of Saul “it seems not only 
wise but necessary for its sympa- 
thetic understanding to separate it 
from the religious dogma which has 
dimmed its intrinsic greatness.” Let 
“the common reader” follow the ex- 
ample of the author of Ecclesiastes 
“who had discovered through keen 
observation of the processes of nature 
and the life of man and through his 
own reflections upon both . . . that, 
on the whole, traditional religion is 
but wishful thinking.” 
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Thus Scripture and Tradition are 
both rejected and the Bible is left to 
the most uncommon reader of such 
nicety of sentiment and delicacy of 
taste as to need no solid support for 
his spiritual life. For him the beauties 
of Scripture (King James Version) may 
suffice; we other, more common, read- 
ers need a firmer foundation. 

EDWARD H. PETERS. 


The Bond of Peace. By Michael Kent. 
Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing 
Co. $2.00. 

One is apt to be wary of small books 
which claim to give an analysis of 
what’s wrong with the world, together 
with adequate planning for a Utopia 
to come, and at first sight The Bond 
of Peace would seem to be such a 
book. Platitudes, like generalities, are 
not only untrustworthy but boring, 
and the opening chapter offers more 
than one of each. But as the book pro- 
gresses the reader is arrested first by 
the pithy form in which well-known 
truths are expressed, and then by the 
flashes of insight which soon deepen 
into steady light. 

We have heard much lately about the 
four long words that form the head- 
ings of the book: emancipation, refor- 
mation, restoration, recapitulation. Yet 
here we find their meaning illuminated 
not by means of elaboration or strain- 
ing after originality, but by the vision 
which sees them not as generalities 
but as concrete realties both on the 
historic and the spiritual plane. The 
following points are particularly strik- 
ing and satisfying: 

First, the present world-tangle is 
drawn into a pattern which becomes 
comprehensible when it is made “to 
fit like a tracing” over a former pat- 
tern, that of the Reformation. Paral- 
lel quotations from Hitler and from 
Martin Luther are given side by side, 
and when the reader finds it necessary 
to turn to the Appendix to find out 
who wrote which, the point in ques- 
tion is proved. Second: Men and not 
mere ideas or documents are seen to 
be the embodiment of the forces that 
sway the world; Nero is the type of 
the “emancipated,” St. Francis of 
Assisi is the type of the “slave” to 
dogma and to discipline; the one-is 
universally hated, the other universal- 
ly loved. This treatment appeals to 
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an age interested in the “personalist 
manifesto.” Third, the brief final sec. 
tion is pure spirituality, not separate 
from but integral to the actualities of 
the earlier chapters. It is a rapt, 
tense, muted, beautiful prose hymn on 
the theme of love, “the bond of peace,” 
which touches upon the sublime. 
Last but not least from the point of 
view of literature, is the style of the 
writer. One rarely has the joy of read- 
ing more cogent, balanced and melodic 
English. MARGARET WILLIAMS, 


Perennial. By Oliver St. John Gogarty, 
Baltimore: Contemporary Poetry. 
$2.00. 

Day of Deliverance. A Book of Poems 
in Wartime. By William Rose Benét. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 

The Middle Kingdom. Poems, 1929- 
1944. By Christopher Morley. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. $2.00. 

Morning in Iowa. By Robert Nathan. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $1.75. 

Delay Is the Song. By Rosamond Haas, 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00. 

The Sound I Listened For. By Robert 
Francis. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $2.00. 

During World War I. a new Ameri- 
can poetry —the poetry of imagism 
and free verse—was launched, and 
scarcely anyone except a few critics 
and the poets themselves paid any at- 
tention. But if any new movement is 
taking place in our verse during the 
present conflagration it is hidden even 
from that select audience. We have 
had a few brave or wistful minor 
notes from men in the service, a few 
pieces of more or less eloquent propa- 
ganda from professional poets of some 
stature, but no major poetry yet evi- 
dent. 

As for the “very minors,” they con- 
tinue to carry on the two traditions of 
conservative, realistic melody or ex- 
perimental, more or less unintelligible 
subjectivity which were fighting it out 
before World War II. began, and these 
six little volumes illustrate the dual 
tendencies. Gogarty’s Perennial is very 
traditional indeed in the first sense, 
with the quaint charm and challenge 
of the gentleman who won fame g0- 
ing down Sackville Street and has con- 
tinued to rail at modern Ireland, to 
adore Yeats and to play with themes 
of a somewhat outworn paganism. 
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His slim book is beautifully made but 
will scarcely add to its author’s repu- 
tation. Neither, for that matter, will 
Mr. Benét’s more substantial collection 
add to his. In fact, it seems a pity for 
so graceful and versatile a poet and so 
experienced a critic of poetry to at- 
tempt this melodramatic treatment of 
war themes. Its best note is the ar- 
raignment of the old who make wars 
by the young who must fight them. 
Its worst is in the topical effusions of 
“Oil of Spain,” where we find such 
unbelievable lines as those describing 
the 


“General, Bishop and Grandee, 
hunched on foul wings; those vul- 
tures three 

that croak within the twisted tree 
and drink the crimson rain— 

who held for centuries in fee the 
toiling folk of Spain!” 


In contrast to all this comes the 
robust and robustious Middle Kingdom 
of “Kit” Morley, witty and sophisti- 
cated, gay and perennially young even 
when it tries hardest to be middle- 
aged. And Robert Nathan makes us 
wish for a revival of the long narra- 
tive poem by the freshness of his 
Morning in Iowa. It is a tale of jour- 
neys that end in lovers meeting, cross- 
country journeys traversing the Ameri- 
can scene and breathing a fine sense 
of human brotherhood. 

The youngest poet represented in 
this somewhat arbitrary group is Rosa- 
mond Hass, who has not yet shaken 
herself loose from the influence of 
some of our more persistently exotic 
contemporaries. Her book—a winner 
of one of the Avery Hopwood awards 
—shows the rather strained use of a 
real poetic gift. Not infrequently the 
song is so muted and “delayed” that it 
cannot be said to arrive at all. But 
at its best—as in the few lyrics of 
direct emotion or direct Nature sens- 
ing—Miss Haas reveals a talent worth 
watching. 


“Secret and fragile metamorphosis 
In love enacted and in love begun” 


is an exquisite commentary on the 
Eucharist. In fact her religious poems 
are conspicuous for the all-too-rare 
blending of sincerity and originality. 


These last are, indeed, although not 
in any religious sense, the very words 
to describe the final volume of our 
sextet. Robert Francis does honest 
work for and in poetry, often in that 
general manner of Robert Frost which 
has so strongly influenced all contem- 
porary New England verse. This is 
not to imply any touch of the imita- 
tive, for Mr. Francis’s pages are in- 
tensely personal although never ego- 
tistical. He writes with compassion if 
not with passion of “our little wander- 
ing planet still at war,” and his con- 
jured vision of the serpent climbing 
a tree is an achievement in striking 
simplicity. KATHERINE BREGY. 


Enrico Caruso. By Dorothy Caruso. 
New York: Simon & Schuster. $2.75. 
“In writing this book,” Caruso’s wife 

says, “I have faithfully recorded every 
word and action of Enrico which 
might interpret him to the public—not 
only to those who were privileged to 
hear him sing, but also to those who 
were not yet born when he died.” 

Mrs. Caruso’s father, Park Benjamin, 
was a well known patent lawyer, be- 
sides being editor of the Scientific 
American. A man of violent temper, 
“unreasonable, blustering, egotistical,” 
he for some unknown reason disliked 
his daughter, and although well-to-do 
he barely supported her and never al- 
lowed any of her friends to come to 
see her. She was twenty-five when 
she met Caruso—a case of love at first 
sight—and married him despite her 
father’s opposition, her trousseau con- 
sisting of a hat and a dress that she 
charged to a friend’s account. They 
were married at the Collegiate Uni- 
tarian Church, Madison Avenue —a 
marriage later on validated at St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral. 

Their short life together—1917-1921 
—was most happy, a fact proved to 
the hilt by the hundreds of letters 
Caruso wrote her from Mexico, Cuba, 
and many cities of the United States, 
letters which breathe devotedness on 
every page. 

Many a false legend about Caruso is 
denied in this book by the one who 
knew him best. She tells us how he 
prepared for every performance; how 
he regarded his fellow artists; how he 
enjoyed drawing striking caricatures 
of himself and his friends; how gener- 
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ous he was in helping public causes, 
and in Christmas giving to his friends; 
how lavishly he provided his wife with 
furs, dresses and jewels; how he col- 
lected art objects from the four cor- 
ners of the earth. 

A dozen photographs picture him 
in some of his best known roles. 

BERTRAND L. CONWAY. 


The Ukraine. A Submerged Nation. 
By William Henry Chamberlin. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $1.75. 

The Ukrainian Quarterly. Vol I, Nos. 1 
and 2. New York: Ukrainian Con- 
gress Committee of America. $1.00 
a copy. 

It is with considerable embarrass- 
ment that most of us come to realize 
the depth of our ignorance concern- 
ing the people whose land and history 
are discussed in the publications 
named above. Not without astonish- 
ment will the great mass of Americans 
learn that Ukrainians are 40,000,000 
in number, “the most numerous peo- 
ple in Europe without a sovereign 
state form of organization.” Incident- 
ally, the United States contains about 
a million Ukrainians and Canada al- 


most another half million. Partitioned 
between the Soviet Union, Poland, Ru- 
mania and Czechoslovakia before the 
Second World War, almost all these 
people seem now about to come under 


Soviet rule. The fact that their fate 
has been determined without any 
honest attempt to consult their wishes, 
together with the frightening prospect 
suggested by what has happened to 
them and to other peoples in the re- 
cent past, have aroused at least a small 
number of persons to a new effort to 
interest the world in the story and the 
fate of Ukrainians. 

In the present small book Mr. Cham- 
berlin is at his best. In its less than 
ninety pages, one may obtain a skill- 
fully painted picture of a people 
whose story of tragic suffering sur- 
passes in pathos even that of the Irish 
and the Poles. 


Under the influence of a motive 
similar to that which inspired Mr. 
Chamberlin, the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America has undertaken 
to publish the above named periodi- 
cal. Its announced purpose is “to pre- 
sent a picture of the real circum- 
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stances surrounding the people of 
eastern and central Europe, and to 
point out the existence of those dy- 
namic sources which can easily cause 
a new war.” The contributors to the 
two numbers that have already ap- 
peared include members of the fac- 
ulty of several American universities 
—Columbia University, the University 
of Minnesota, the University of Sas- 
katchewan, Hofstra College. Among 
the topics treated in the first two num- 
bers are: “The National Revolution in 
Ukraine (1917-1919)”; “The Ukrain- 
ians and the Polish-Russian Border 
Dispute”; “The Crimean Declaration 
—Words and Deeds”; “Dumbarton 
Oaks and Ukraine.” We commend this 
magazine to our readers. 
JOSEPH MC SORLEY, 


The Nature and Origins of Scientism. 
By John Wellmuth, S.J. Milwaukee: 
Marquette University Press. $1.50. 
This volume contains the Aquinas 

lecture given at Marquette University 

for the Feast of St. Thomas in 1944, 

It is the eighth volume of the series 

and deserves to be placed alongside 

the fine contributions made in other 
years by Maritain, Adler, Simon and 

Phelan. 

Father Wellmuth discusses two ques- 
tions about Scientism. First, what is 
it? Second, how did it begin? To an 
audience of Thomists this is equiva- 
lent to asking, what is the nature of 
the enemy? and, how has he achieved 
his success? 

Scientism is the belief that science, 
in the modern sense of the word, and 
scientific method “afford the only re- 
liable natural means of acquiring such 
knowledge as may be available about 
whatever is real.” Scientism holds 
that no human knowledge is conclu- 
sive, not even scientific knowledge, 
much less philosophical knowledge. 
Philosophy is subordinate to science 
and scientific method. Its role is to 
generalize the conclusions of the 
sciences. Its results are never abso- 
lute. 

Every Thomist feels the challenge of 
these statements. He is surprised to 
find other philosophers agreeing with 
them. For Scientism is the accepted 
point of view today even in certain 
philosophical circles. That this view- 
point is suicide to philosophy and to 
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all thinking is a proposition which 
would require a course of philosophy 
to establish. The author devotes him- 
self to the lesser task of pointing to 
some historical reasons for the rise 
of Scientism. Nicely gauging the in- 
terests of his audience he gives his 
attention to the fourteenth century 
when Scholastic philosophers were led 
for extrinsic reasons to overlook the 
healthy intellectualism of St. Thomas 
with the result that they fell into an 
attitude of deep distrust in the ability 
of the human mind. It was in such 
an atmosphere that the modern sci- 
ences were born and bred. The mark 
of this breeding is to be seen in the 
relativism of Scientism. 

Father Wellmuth’s history is docu- 
mented by quotations from several 
fourteenth century writers. In this 
regard he expresses indebtedness to 
Etienne Gilson and the Abbé Michalski. 

JAMES F. COFFEY. 


The Gentlemen Talk of Peace. By Wil- 
liam B. Ziff. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $3.00. 

This book, crammed with opinions 
and facts, aims to offer a blueprint of 
the organization of world peace. Its 
author, who has been a cartoonist, 
commercial artist, newspaper man and 
publisher, considers “the central prob- 
lem of our civilization” to be that of 
“adjusting the aging political and so- 
cial forms of society to its new eco- 
nomic and industrial needs.” 

Mixing liberal doses of Sir Halford 
Mackinder’s geopolitics with some con- 
clusions of José Ortega y Gasset’s Re- 
volt of the Masses, Mr. Ziff declares 
that “what the masses of men yearn 
for today is not a system of political 
purity, justice or freedom, but secu- 
rity.” This view leads him to a cava- 
lier dismissal of the rights of the peo- 
ple in smaller nations, such as Hungary 
or Rumania. He does not hesitate to 
add that “the true policies of the 
United States are reflected in our power 
relations with Cuba, Nicaragua, Haiti, 
and other areas of strategic importance 
to this country.” Consequently, Mr. 
Ziff believes that the “four potential 
masters of the globe” are the United 
States of America, the Union of Social- 
ist Soviet Republics, the Republic of 
China, and the United States of Brazil. 

The author is realistic enough to un- 


derstand that the new Marxist im- 
perialism in Moscow is fashioning the 
Orthodox Church into “an ornament 
of the State,” not without its propa- 
ganda power among the newly in- 
corporated areas of Eastern Europe. 
World revolution, it is emphasized, 
continues to be the ultimate goal, how- 
ever opportunistic the Marxist policy 
may appear to be at any given mo- 
ment. On the other hand, it cannot be 
said that Mr. Ziff has made an ade- 
quate analysis of the position of China. 
Describing similar conditions in India, 
the writer contends that the people of 
this teeming sub-continent are turning 
their backs on the West. Certainly, the 
tide of nationalistic sentiment is run- 
ning high throughout the Far East. 
Mr. Ziff, who professes the Jewish re- 
ligion, finds that the problem of na- 
tionality is complicated by “the tragic 
struggle of race.” He does not draw 
a distinction between the Hebrew race 
and the Jewish faith. In general, this 
may be called a stimulating volume 
which could have been improved by 
scientific accuracy. The talk about 
peace continues. 
JOSEPH F. THORNING. 


The Old California Trail. Traces in 
Folklore and Furrow. By Julia 
Cooley Altrocchi. Caldwell, Idaho: 
The Caxton Printers, Ltd. $4.00. 
This sparkling story, told by a born 

raconteur, swings the spotlight upon 

the highway from Independence, Mo. 

(apparently a pivotal point for jour- 

neys east and west), to Sacramento in 

the Golden State. For the first time, 
legend, fact and road-map informa- 
tion have been distilled, with schol- 
arly exactitude, into a single volume. 
Primary and secondary sources are 
painstakingly sifted in order to re- 
create the atmosphere of frontier 
births, romances, burials, tempests, 
river-crossings and bouts of song about 
the campfires in pioneer days. The 
author, Julia Cooley Altrocchi, whose 
literary gifts are appreciated by read- 
ers of THE CATHOLIC WoRLD, subjected 
every mile of the covered-wagon route 
to almost microscopic investigation, 
talked with hundreds of old-timers, 
and steeped herself in the amazingly 
rich, though scattered, materials avail- 
able in museums, galleries and libra- 
ries about the Indians, Mormons, pony 
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express riders, and plainsmen. The 
text, exciting enough in itself, is 
further enlivened by numerous new 
photographs, including several that re- 
flect the perennial interest in the fate 
of the Donner party. 

It is curious to note that the first 
white men to explore the Western trail 
were swift in pursuit of a water ani- 
mal: the beaver. The result was that 
beaver trails along the waterways 
were the determining hieroglyphics in 
the great travel pattern of the pio- 
neers. As the author, who is the wife 
of Professor Rudolph Altrocchi of the 
University of California, remarks, 
“even the sketchiest map indicates the 
meandering line of the California 
Trail closely pursuing the blue mean- 
ders of the rivers—the Little Blue, 
Platte, Sweetwater, Snake, Humboldt, 
Truckee, and Bear.” No human engi- 
neers could have threaded their way 
more expertly through the mountain 
defiles than the antelope, elk, deer and 
big-horned sheep who blazed the trail. 
This magic tale concludes with a de- 
scription of Sutters Fort, which be- 
came the nucleus of colonization in 
northern California. Although the 
fort marked Trail’s end, it had a 
larger significance as the burgeoning 
seed of a majestic empire of wheat, 
oil, fruit and gold. Perhaps it is nat- 
ural that a wealth of words have been 
lavished on a study that could have 
benefited by economy of style. Not 
the least features of Mrs. Altrocchi’s 
most recent book are the selected 
bibliography, a really complete index 
and a printing job that is a joy to the 
eye. JOSEPH F. THORNING. 


Democracy in America. By Alexis de 
Tocqueville. The Henry Reeve Text 
as revised by Francis Bowen. Edited 
and corrected with introduction, 
editorial notes and bibliographies 
by Phillips Bradley. Foreword by 
Harold Laski. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. Two vols. $6.00. 

This is an excellent new edition of 
De Tocqueville’s great classic on de- 
mocracy, first published over a hun- 
dred years ago. A book which deals 
primarily with democratic culture, 
civilization and politics (and not with 
its accidental American background), 
it has a quality only to be found, with 
few exceptions, in French works of 
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the same type: erudition combined 
with lucidity, clarity and simplicity, 
It can be read by any persevering high 
school student without the aid of a 
dictionary or commentary. The av- 
thor’s approach is such that only the 
very careful reader will discover the 
basic stand of the writer, and I am 
not so sure that Professor Bradley, 
who has written an otherwise very in- 
formative and helpful introduction, 
has thoroughly understood the posi- 
tion of the French nobleman who ad- 
vocated the strictest principles of 
French orthodox royalism (the Or- 
léans monarchy was already unac- 
ceptable to him) but had so many good 
words to say about democracy. De 
Tocqueville, the royalist, was at the 
same time a true liberal and on ac- 
count (not in spite) of his fanatical 
liberalism a bitter enemy of democ- 
racy. In the opinion of this reviewer 
De Tocqueville’s letter, published by 
Redier in his Comme disait M. de 
Tocqueville, should have been repro- 
duced. It depicts De Tocqueville’s 
stand in a nutshell. 

De Tocqueville’s anti-democratic at- 
titude did not spring from a dislike of 
democracy as such; he feared its final 
stage, for with Plato he considered 
despotism to be the outcome of democ- 
racy. In the analysis of the new 
tyranny to come De Tocqueville paint- 
ed an exact picture of twentieth cen- 
tury totalitarianism. His prophetic 
description of this terrible scourge of 
our time, written three and a half gen- 
erations ago, is uncanny and betrays 
his real genius which never bowed to 
wishful thinking and always retained 
its healthy pessimism. 

The American reader will certainly 
enjoy the numerous allusions to the 
American scene; there are suprisingly 
few obsolete passages. The author’s 
gift of observation must have been stu- 
pendous. His analysis of the religious 
forces and his optimism regarding 
American Catholicism (then still in its 
earliest stage of growth) are baffling. 
He, a Catholic, had no doubt that the 
very roots of democracy (which he 
opposed) were themselves of a re- 
ligious nature. 

The print of these volumes of al- 
most a 1,000 pages is most attractive. 
The buying of Lord Bryce’s chef 
d’oeuvre on America is a purchase, 
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but the acquisition of Vicomte de 
Tocqueville’s Democracy in America 
is for every thoughtful citizen an in- 
vestment. 

FRANCIS STUART CAMPBELL. 


Portrait of Shelley. By Newman Ivey 
White. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
$4.00. 

Dr. White’s two volumes of Shelley 
published in 1940 established his repu- 
tation as probably the foremost living 
authority on the great romantic. As 
the work was expensive and ran to 
1,568 pages the need for a shorter and 
popular-priced edition soon became 
obvious. To answer this need Dr. 
White has reduced the earlier work to 
about 500 pages by omitting the ap- 
pendices and notes and by abridging 
the account of some incidents and epi- 
sodes. The resulting “portrait” is 
drawn with unerring sympathy and 
candor. 

If Shelley was ineffectual, as Mat- 
thew Arnold said, he was certainly no 
angel. During his own life he was 
bitterly assailed as an atheist, a radi- 
cal, and a man of evil life. After his 


death, Mary Shelley described herself 
as “the chosen mate of a celestial 


spirit. ..a priestess dedicated to his 
glorification.” Mary’s conception of 
him was shared by other women and 
several men. Both views were ex- 
treme. 

Dr. White has succeeded in steering 
a middle course and the Shelley he 
portrays is a great poet and an essen- 
tially good man, inspired by a burning 
love of humanity and by a detestation 
of everything which, however mistak- 
enly, he deemed inimical to it. He 
was often afflicted by physical weak- 
hess, tortured by nerves that got out 
of control, and at times made the sport 
of an imagination whose illusions he 
completely confused with reality. He 
could adore people as morally com- 
monplace as William Godwin, Eliza- 
beth Hitchener, and Emilia Viviani, 
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and idolize them to a degree which in- 
vited (one might even say assured) 
disillusionment. In such cases his 
idolatry turned to resentment and dis- 
gust. 

It was Shelley’s dream that the 
world could be transformed into an 
earthly paradise if love were univer- 
sal and allowed free rein. What he 
failed to see was that love, however 
general in ardor and extent, requires 
to be ennobled, disciplined, and sus- 
tained by something infinitely greater 
than itself. Here again he suffered 
disillusionment though he clung to his 
dream. His nearest approach to a con- 
ception of God was “Intellectual 
Beauty,” a beauty so far beyond all 
imperfection and shadow of change 
that the beauty we perceive around us 
is but its faint and fitful image. St. 
Augustine, from whose Confessions 
Shelley prefixed a quotation to “Alas- 
tor,” would have understood Shelley’s 
view and implications thereof which 
Shelley missed or rejected. Had 
Shelley lived would he have become a 
Christian? Browning thought so; Dr. 
White dissents. 

In his final chapter Dr. White traces 
the fortunes of Shelley’s reputation as 
a poet and his aims in the last hun- 
dred years. Those who have come 
nearest to accepting those ideas have 
been the radicals, and in later days, 
the Communists. Karl Marx is reported 
to have said that, had Shelley lived, 
he would “always have been one of 
the advanced guards of Socialism,” to 
which Dr. White rejoins that the poet 
was neither a Marxian Socialist nor a 
Communist. He feared the mob, de- 
tested violence and shrank from any 
conception of progress based chiefly 
on class antagonism or material pros- 
perity. 

This is a must book which, among 
its other numerous virtues, proves that 
in such a study fairness and candor 
have as real a place as sympathy and 
insight. JOSEPH J. REILLY. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


FicTION: The House in Clewe Street. 
By Mary Lavin (Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. $3.00). This is a first novel but 
obviously not the author’s first book. 
Mary Lavin, not yet thirty, an Ameri- 
can who has lived most of her years 
in Ireland, has already won the James 
Tait Black Memorial Prize in England 
with her Tales from Bective Bridge, 
and has for friend and adviser the 
novelist Lord Dunsany. In a clear-cut, 
easy style, Miss Lavin fathoms human 
hearts and portrays backgrounds. She 
tells the pre-World War I. story of sin- 
cere but weak young Gabriel Galloway, 
son of a social-climbing solicitor in a 
tiny Irish Catholic town, and heir of a 
penurious landlord grandfather who 
could bear neither children nor gera- 
nium pots on his rented window sills. 
The women in Gabriel’s life, beside his 
pretty mother who died young, include 
possessive, indomitable, hard tongued 
Aunt Theresa, daughter of Landlord 
Coniffe, who dressed in black silk the 
livelong day; Aunt Sara, the deferen- 
tial sister, also a spinster, and young, 
gay, earthy Onny Soraghan, the maid. 
The book is lengthy, too lengthy. In 
the first two sections, there is rapidity 
of action and economy of words, but 
in the third part there is a tiresome 
redundancy. The tale points several 
morals: the wages of sin are death, the 
way of the transgressor hard, the 
tenets of one’s faith must be lived up 
to as well as believed, the externals of 
religion have value for people “of les- 
ser moral fiber.” 

The Little Company. By Eleanor 
Dark (New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$2.75). For serious verbal sparring, 
this novel can hardly be equalled. Each 
character has a different theory about 
personal and national quandaries and 
greater love for inconclusive contro- 
versy hath no group. The result is a 
thought-probing, heavy psychological 
study of an Australian family in the 
first months of our war with Japan, 
when invasion of their country was 
most feared. At the head of the family 
is a middle-aged, agnostic writer-book- 
seller, Gilbert Massey, who has reached 
a creative stalemate. His wife is light- 
minded, bigoted, nagging, a self-made 
martyr. He acknowledges his inabil- 
ity to control his beautiful but unscru- 


pulous daughter, taking comfort in his 
sensible offspring Prue and in “the 
other woman” whose mind is ob- 
sessed by a childhood frustration. 
Marty, his author sister, cannot abide 
indolent confused minds or symbols— 
not even her country’s flag. Brother 
Nick, a socialistic soap-box orator, 
finds the world “a case, its agony a 
disease,” while their brother-in-law, a 
liberal, argues but remains unheated. 
All these projections of thought are 
very stimulating indeed and well ex- 
pressed, but it is a pity that in the 
group there is not some intelligent, 
thinking, practical Christian to show 
how substantial good faith can help a 
groping group. Bigots like Massey’s 
nagging wife and his hypocritical 
Bible-reading father would prejudice 
any wavering mind. 

The Prisoner. By Ernst Lothar (Gar- 
den City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran & 
Co. $2.75). This is the story of a fifteen- 
year-old Viennese school boy who is 
caught up in enthusiasm for Hitler’s 
ideas, only to suffer a deep disillu- 
sionment when, falsely accused of 
theft, he is denied even the semblance 
of justice. The author manages to de- 
scribe the Nazi mentality without go- 
ing into a tailspin, but his work is 
marred somewhat by two things—the 
manner in which it is written and its 
too obvious propaganda. The Jews are 
represented as innocent victims, the 
Christians as sharing in the guilt of the 
Nazi ideology, whereas Catholics in 
Germany have been the most persist- 
ent critics Hitler’s regime has had. 
There is a suggestion too that we ought 
to treat German prisoners in America 
more harshly than we do. One gath- 
ers from this story—and maybe it is 
not the author’s idea—that wherever 
men, with no principles to guide them 
and no checks on their authority, are 
allowed to sit in judgment on other 
men, we have the Nazi system in ac- 
tion. 

Interim. By R. C. Hutchinson (New 
York: Farrar & Rinehart. $2.00). In- 
terim is an oblique little story of hu- 
man relationships made poignant by 
the impact of war. The soldier who 
wanders into the strange, hospitable 
Quindle household may have but a 
short time for happiness, and so 
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actions and sensations are sharply 
focused. Questions that have exer- 
cised men’s minds for centuries are 
prought out again for review, but this 
time in a casual, almost accidental, 
manner. Not very much happens, but 
the story is tense—the author has the 
gift of understatement, is vivid and 
perceptive in his approach to life, and 
knows how to make characters and 
scenes live. At times the understate- 
ment is carried too far and there are 
occasional lapses into bad taste, but 
the story is worth reading because of 
its clear vision and its dramatic re- 
statement of Christianity. The older 
Quindle knows that life was meant for 
happiness and that happiness is not a 
matter of things or even of achieve- 
ment, that behind the ugly masks men 
put on we can find the frightened 
lonely figure imprisoned there, if we 
are but guided by love, and that the 
civilization which century after cen- 
tury we send boys out to defend has 
long since died of inertia. 

Miss Dilly Says No. By Theodore 
Pratt (New York: Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce. $2.50). Recommended for a 
pleasant few hours of relaxation is 
this story of the gently obdurate secre- 
tary at Superior Studios, Miss Dilly, 
who despite all the wiles and blandish- 
ments of an unscrupulous Hollywood 
concern is capable, refuses to sell her 
book which overnight has become a 
best seller and is therefore coveted by 
said studio. Mr. Pratt knows this 
Hollywood which he satirizes; he also 
knows human nature, and writes with 
insight and humor of Miss Dilly who 
through twenty-five years has pre- 
served her self-respect and common 
sense in the most unpropitious sur- 
roundings, even as she does when 
riches become suddenly hers. Her ap- 
pealing romance with the shy but 
equally self-respecting capitalist, Mr. 
Horatio, will captivate the most cyni- 
cal of readers. 


History: The Pageant of Chinese 
History. By Elizabeth Seeger (New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. $3.00). 
Increasingly in the next few years we 
shall be turning our attention to the 
Chinese, who will surely play a large 
part in the historical era now begin- 
ning. Welcome, therefore, is this new 


edition of an already published book‘ 
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which brings the story of China up to 
date. Written in a style suitable for 
young persons—indeed leaning some- 
times toward that degree of simplifi- 
cation which verges on inaccuracy— 
the writer has amplified a sketch of 
Chinese history originally prepared 
for pupils from the fourth to the 
eighth grade. Out of an immense mass 
of material she has skillfully selected 
episodes and legends which symbolize 
important features; and she sets forth 
the story with the obvious desire of 
being wholly objective and impartial. 
Good examples of her treatment are to 
be found in the account of the seven- 
teenth-century Jesuit missionaries, of 
the Chinese-British disputes over the 
opium trade, of the inter-relationship 
of Sun Yat-Sen, Chiang Kai-shek and 
the Soongs, and again of the split in 
the Kuo-Min-Tang and its relation to 
the Communist movement. 

The Latin American Policy of the 
United States. By Samuel Flagg Bemis 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co.). 
Undertaking to supplement earlier 
but strictly limited works on the 


same subject, Professor Bemis gives 


us a one volume history of our Latin 
American policy. Scientific in tem- 
per, methodical in arrangement, well 
indexed, thoroughly documented, and 
covering the story from 1776 to 1942, 
it deserves a place on the bookshelf of 
every diplomat. An instance of the 
way in which the author throws light 
upon seldom noticed events is to be 
found on page 117 where he describes 
an unnoticed departure from the Mon- 
roe Doctrine in 1878,—our Secretary 
of State’s surrender of the West Indies 
island of St. Bartholomew: “The timid 
Evarts in President Haye’s adminis- 
tration did not lift an eyebrow when 
Sweden-Norway announced its cession 
to France in 1878.” Least satisfactory 
section of the book is Chapter XVIIL., 
“The Exchange of Culture and Hu- 
manity,” which brings up, but does 
not satisfactorily discuss, the Protes- 
tant missionary movement in Latin 
America. 

Latvian - Russian Relations. Docu- 
ments Compiled by Dr. Alfred Bil- 
manis (Washington, D. C.: The Lat- 
vian Legation). The world-wide con- 
fusion of recent years has obscured 
the story of Russia’s cruel treatment of 
the unfortunate Baltic States; and this 
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is especially true of Latvia, which is 
little more than a name to most Ameri- 
cans. Very timely, therefore, is the 
present collection of documents cov- 
ering the three periods of Latvian po- 
litical history: 1. Before the First 
Partition of Poland in 1795; 2. From 
1795 to 1917; 3. From the first World 
War to the present day. The book is 
made up almost entirely of official 
documents. The texts of treaties, con- 
ventions, etc., are partly reprinted 
from the League of Nations Treaty 
Series, published in Geneva, and are 
partly translated from the original lan- 
guages into English. The survey of 
Latvia’s Foreign Relations comes from 
Alfred Bilmanis, Latvian Minister in 
Washington. Good use is made of the 
Soviet Russian official gazettes, Izvestia 
and Pravda. Special attention should 
be given to the evidence of Soviet 
atrocities in Latvia in 1941 (p. 232) 
and to the 1944 protest of the Latvian 
Underground Central Council against 
the puppet government set up in Lat- 
via by the U.S.S.R. (p. 236). This is a 
source book of great value. 
Lithuania’s Fight for Freedom. By 
E. J. Harrison, Formerly British Vice- 
Consul in Kaunas and Wilno-Vilnius 
(New York: The Lithuanian Ameri- 
can Information Center. 50 cents). 
Of the Baltic Republics Lithuania 
should interest us particularly be- 
cause it is the most populous of the 
three countries, it provided the United 
States with nearly one million immi- 
grants and it is almost solidly Catho- 
lic. An unsuspected observer, the con- 
sular agent of a country which is now 
preparing itself to sell Lithuania down 
the river, has written a small, highly 
informative booklet which gives us a 
faint idea at least of the magnitude of 
the betrayal which is going to take 
place. The sufferings of this ancient 
Catholic state under two Bolshevik and 
one Nazi occupation are described and 
well documented. Very impressive are 
the accounts of the chivalrous treat- 
ment of the Poles after September, 
1939. This is healthy medicine for all 
those who are inclined to acquiesce in 
international crimes and serves as a 
good illustration of various points the 
American bishops have made in their 
recent declarations about a just and 
lasting peace. 
The Pioneer Catholic Church of Ches- 
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ter County, Saint Agnes Church, West 
Chester, Pa. 1793-1943. By William §, 
Schuyler (Philadelphia: The Peter 
Reilly Co. $2.75). Of late years this 
story of the Church in the United 
States has been enriched by the pub- 
lishing of many diocesan and parish 
histories. While most of these vol- 
umes are packed with details that bore 
the average reader, and are of merely 
local interest, the historian may glean 
therefrom many a fact worth preserv- 
ing of Catholic pioneer missionary 
activities. The history of one hundred 
and fifty years of St. Agnes Parish, 
West Chester, Pa., by a brother of its 
present learned and zealous pastor, 
gives us a complete record of all the 
clergy — Jesuits, Dominicans, Augus- 
tinians and diocesan priests — who 
labored in Chester County, Pennsyl- 
vania, for more than a century. The 
author makes good use of Griffin’s His- 
torical Researches, the Records of the 
American Catholic Historical Society, 
and Father Kirlin’s Catholicity in 
Philadelphia, to tell us of the churches 
and schools built, the clergy’s many 
financial problems, their fight with 
Catholic trusteeism and non-Catholic 
bigotry. Especially interesting is the 
account of the beginnings of what has 
developed into one of the best organ- 
ized, most flourishing parishes in the 
state. 


MISCELLANEOUS: Home in the West. 
By Harvey Fergusson (New York: 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce. $2.75). This is an 
honest if somewhat pedestrian account 
of a man’s life. The author says that 
after writing eight novels, each one of 
which compensated for some lack in 
his own life, he decided to make use of 
the copious diaries he had kept since 
his sixteenth year in order to give his 
ideas on experience and to criticize 
them. The early part of the book, 
which describes his German grand- 
father’s arrival in America and his trip 
to Santa Fe as a bullwhacker, is very 
interesting. As he suggests, the record 
has the merit of being faithful to the 
meaning of experience, but as he be- 
lieves that life is determined by social 
forces and has no moral or spiritual 
significance, the part dealing with his 
direct experiences is necessarily lim- 
ited. It is hard to see why he de- 
scribes his sex experiences with such 
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great detail as he does. They have 
none of the spontaneous joy of a true 
son of nature and can only be described 
as humorless. Nor is it easy to see 
why he talks so much about inhibition 
—if you are as you are, why make 
such a to-do about it? 

Character Formation Through Books: 
A Bibliography. Prepared by Clara J. 
Kircher (Washington, D. C.: Catholic 
University of America. $1.00). An in- 
teresting chapter in Dom Moore’s Na- 
ture and Treatment of Mental Disorders 
deals with bibliotherapy, that is, the 
use of reading for therapeutic purpose; 
and the author reminds us that until 
recently selected reading had no great 
prominence in clinical methods of 
dealing with the problem child. He 
now introduces the book named above, 
a contribution to the psychotherapy of 
childhood, prepared by a member of 
the Newark Public Library, after con- 
sultation with other experts. It con- 


sists of “an annotated and character 
indexed list” of the books in the chil- 
dren’s library at the Child Center of 
the Catholic University of America. 
From some 2,000 books examined, 241 


titles were chosen on the basis of 
readability, attractiveness, and value 
for character building. The list is 
made up primarily of current titles, 
not necessarily by Catholic authors, 
nor of an emphatically distinct Catho- 
lic tone; and it is graded in six sec- 
tions, so that the young reader may 
absorb ideals and principles suitable 
to his age. Recognizing the inevitable 
limitations of a list of this kind and 
the impossibility of getting satisfac- 
tory results in every case, one may 
without hesitation recommend the book 
as a highly practical aid to teachers 
and parents. 

Pastoral Care of Nervous People. By 
Henry Jerome Simpson (New York: 
Morehouse-Gorham Co. $2.25). This 
book comes from a clergyman who 
studied psychiatry under Dr. Adolf 
Meyer of Johns Hopkins. Limiting 
himself to non-technical speech and 
discriminating between pfocedures 
suitable and others unsuitable for pas- 
toral use, he presents a number of 
practical suggestions for the guidance 
of ministers of religion who come in 
contact with neurotic individuals. The 
author reflects what may be called the 
therapeutic rather than the moral 
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viewpoint in his concern about “the 
sense of guilt”; and he seems some- 
what over optimistic as to the results 
of psychiatric treatment; yet his book 
deserves the careful consideration of 
pastors untrained in the field under 
discussion. 

The Nurse, Handmaid of the Divine 
Physician. A Handbook of the Re- 
ligious Care of the Patient. By Sister 
Mary Berenice Beck, R.N., Ph.D. 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$2.00). This book contains so much 
pertinent information, correctly 
phrased and intelligently arranged, 
that hospital superintendents, nurses, 
chaplains and general practitioners of 
medicine may well classify it as an in- 
dispensable item in their libraries. In- 
structions on baptism, penance, Holy 
Eucharist, matrimony, extreme unc- 
tion, have been prepared with a spe- 
cial view to the needs of the groups 
just named; there is a complete out- 
line of the Church’s discipline on the 
care of the dying and the dead; there 
are practical pages on prayers and sac- 
ramentals and a chapter on the care of 
the non-Catholic patient. The one 
criticism to which the book is open is 
that it includes rather too many items 
—for example, the stories which are 
added to some of the chapters. 

The Satin Slipper (or The Worst Is 
Not the Surest). By Paul Claudel. 
$3.00. 

Sonnets and Verse. 
loc. $2.00. 

An Augustine Synthesis; A Newman 
Synthesis. By Erich Przywara, S.J. 
$3.50 each. 

The Vision of Piers Plowman. By 
William Langland. Translated into 
Modern English by Henry W. Wells. 
$3.00. 

The Making of Europe. 
pher Dawson. $3.00. 

The Religions of Mankind. By Otto 
Karrer. $2.75. In these days, when 
our best books disappear with such 
startling rapidity, we are grateful to 
publishers who bring old favorites out 
again. Sheed & Ward will win many 
an unspoken “thank you” for their 
new edition of a work commonly re- 
garded as Claudel’s best, and of a col- 
lection of verses which led Hugh 
Walpole to call Belloc “the greatest 
living English poet”; for the two in- 
valuable Syntheses so organized by 
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Father Erich Przywara as to give us 
the mind of two great thinkers, St. 
Augustine and Cardinal Newman; for 
Henry W. Wells’ rendering of The 
Vision of Piers Plowman, the poem in 
which “a whole nation’s way of think- 
ing and feeling finds voice”; for Chris- 
topher Dawson’s The Making of Eu- 
rope, never so needed as in these times 
when we are seeking so desperately 
for political unity in a torn Europe; 
and for Otto Karrer’s scholarly Re- 
ligions of Mankind, in which may be 
traced the resemblances to Christian- 
ity that are in all religions. And there 
are equally fine things to come. 


RELIGION: The Pastoral Care of 
Souls. By Rev. Wendelin Meyer, 
O.F.M., and Others. Translated by 
Rev. Andrew Green, O.S.B. (St. Louis, 
Mo.: B. Herder Book Co. $3.00). In 
these suggestive essays sixteen well 
known German philosophers and the- 
ologians discuss modern trends of un- 
belief in Europe, while suggesting up- 
to-date methods whereby the clergy 
can deal effectively with the modern 
spiritual revolt against the Christian 
Gospel. These scholars discuss the 
importance of dogmatic versus moral 
and apologetic teaching, the use of the 
Bible as a molding factor, the influ- 
ence of the liturgy, the value of Chris- 
tian art, the spread of Catholic books 
and pamphlets, the goal of Catholic 
action, the fostering of the supernatu- 
ral life through the Mass and the Sac- 
raments. On every page they empha- 
size the supernatural power and mis- 
sion of Jesus Christ and the Church 
He founded, and stigmatize Russia’s 
atheism as the greatest world menace 
to religion. There is, however, not one 
word in these pages against Hitler and 
his pagan national socialism. 

The Ascetical Life. By Rev. Pascal 
P. Parente, §.T.D. (St. Louis, Mo.: B. 
Herder Book Co. $2.50). In 1938 a 
special course in ascetical and mys- 
tical theology was introduced at the 
Catholic University of America in 
Washington. Father Parente, the lec- 
turer appointed, in the present volume 
has rewritten his Latin lectures in 
English that they might reach a wider 
audience. He writes: “The purpose 
of this book is to present in a concise 
and systematic treatise the fundamen- 
tal principles of Christian asceticism, 


and also to bring a certain unity to this 
discipline by reconciling opposed 
opinions through opportune distinc. 
tions wherever feasible.” 

Difficulties in Mental Prayer. By 
Father Eugene Boylan, O.Cist.R. (Dub- 
lin: M. H. Gill & Son, Ltd. 5s.). Sey- 
eral particular features stand out in 
this little treatise. Although it aims 
less to instruct the reader than to en- 
courage him to aspire to higher spir- 
itual levels, it compresses a_ vast 
amount of teaching within its covers, 
Indeed, as the author himself suggests, 
the treatment is so condensed that a 
second reading will be necessary in 
order to acquire full benefit. The 
writer’s outlook is wide, his judgment 
sure, his presentation original, his tone 
sympathetic. Re-read carefully, his 
twenty chapters will simplify a sub- 
ject often unnecessarily complicated 
and will develop hopes and aspirations 
too seldom entertained. Father Boy- 
lan inserts a chapter for the particular 
benefit of priests living in the world, 
lest they “should imagine that their 
hopes of progress in prayer were con- 
sidered to be any less than those of 
religious.” As an example of many 
passages which are suitable for quota- 
tion, take this: “... if anyone try the 
experiment, if one may call it such, of 
refusing God nothing for a period, say 
of six months, he will be amazed at the 
transformation in his spiritual life.” 

The Christian State. By Rev. Augus- 
tine J. Osgniach, 0.S.B. (Milwaukee: 
The Bruce Publishing Co. $3.75). 
The professor of philosophy at St. 
Martin’s College, Lacey, Washington, 
has written a scholarly treatise on the 
Christian State, in which he discusses 
the Christian and the non-Christian 
theories on the origin and basis of the 
state and civil authority, the purpose 
and the function of the state, and the 
relation of the state to the individual, 
the family and the Church. We do not 
see that he has added anything new 
to what has already been written. 
The ground has frequently been gone 
over by Popes Leo XIII. and Pius XI, 
Msgr. John A. Ryan, Father Von Nell- 
Breuning, Father Cahill, Father Huss- 
lein and others. We do not agree with 
Dr. Osgniach’s criticism of the Scho- 
lastic social contract theories of Bellar- 
mine and Suarez. But that is a philo- 
sophical question, not a matter of faith. 
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Our Contributors 


We are happy to hear again from 
JoHn EARLE UHLER, PuH.D., but that is 
about where our happiness ends, for 
his article, “Russia and the World 
Peace,” fills us with dire forebodings 
for the future. And we fear that its 
logic, in the face of history past and 
present, cannot be refuted. Dr. Uhler, 
professor of English at Louisiana State 
University, has given us many proofs 
of his acumen in the diagnosis of pres- 
ent world trends. 


Tuis is Lt. Dorts ScHwARTz’s first 
appearance in our pages. Born in 
Brooklyn thirty short years ago, de- 
pression times forced her to delay 
her chosen work, but she finally en- 
tered the Methodist Hospital Graduate 
School of Nursing, where she went on 
to New York University to the study 
of Public Health Nursing, and then 
into the Army. What that has meant 
to her—and to her patients—one may 
gather from her saddening, yet glad- 
dening “Letters from a Hospital.” 


We are—naturally—much preoccu- 
pied by war and its aftermath this 
month, and therefore we welcome 
Francis STUART CAMPBELL’s “Germany 
Without Illusions” for the illusions 
that it dispels so authoritatively. Be- 
sides his frequent appearance in our 
pages Mr. Campbell contributes to 
many other periodicals, Catholic and 
non-Catholic. 


SisteER MARYANNA, O.P., will be re- 
membered as the author of the delecta- 
ble story “Sister Butterfly” in our 
July, 1944, number. Now in “The 
Noon-Day Devil” she presents a more 
dynamic member of the same commu- 
nity. This story was written at Colum- 
bia University’s Short Story Workshop 
in accordance with the Writers’ War 
Board’s request for fiction that would 
help to counteract the growing race 
problem, and it will do just that. We 
know Sister Maryanna also as a gifted 


poet. She is at present teaching in 
the Dominican Academy in East 68th 
Street. 


WHEN we heard last from RoBEert 
McNamara in September, 1932, he had 
graduated from Georgetown University 
and was on his way to Harvard to do 
advanced work in English Literature. 
We find him now a priest and profes- 
sor of Church History at St. Bernard’s 
Seminary, Rochester, a post he has 
held since 1938. His present contri- 
bution “War-Mother: The Madonna of 
Humility Street” is based on materials 
which he is gathering in preparation 
for a definitive history of the North 
American College in Rome, where he 
was ordained in 1936. Father McNa- 
mara is a contributor to The Ecclesias- 
tical Review, The Catholic Historical 
Review, etc. 


Five years have passed since JAMES 
McCaw .ey’s last article was published 
by us, his time in the interim having 
been given to writing in the technical 
field. He is editor of a trade maga- 
zine in the construction industry and 
was sent as a construction expert to 
England in 1942 to study the reaction 
of bomb-blasted structures. Surviving 
seven air raids, he returned uninjured 
to make his report to the War Depart- 
ment. Mr. McCawley is a free lance 
contributor to a score of periodicals 
here and in Britain. It would be hard 
to gainsay the opinions he voices in 
“Punish Only—the Guilty.” 


A SECOND religious contributor this 
month, Sister Mary Carita of the Sis- 
ters of Charity, has been working for 
the past twelve years in the Yuanling 
vicariate, Hunan, China. Last Decem- 
ber on the advice of the Commander 
of the base there, her Community 
withdrew to the comparative safety 
of Kunming in southwestern China, 
whence Sister Mary Carita and a com- 
panion were sent home two months 
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ago to collect funds for their work. 
They are now at Convent Station, 
N. J., impatiently awaiting their ex- 
pected return to China. “Our Con- 
cern Was Rice” introduces Sister Mary 
Carita to our readers, but she has writ- 
ten for The Sign and for her Commu- 
nity magazine, Caritas. 


Derek Davies’ sensitive “London 
Episode” is the work of an English- 
man, educated in English schools and 
later apprenticed in the British Mer- 
chant Marine, in which he now holds 
his 3d Officer Certificate. During the 
war he has served on various British 
ships and is at present on the Trans- 
Atlantic run. 


S.iicnHt though it be, Frep SmitTnH’s 
“For What Do You Remember New- 
man?” is marked by the insight char- 
acteristic of all his writings. Mr. 
Smith, at present Pastor of the First 
Congregational Church, Leavenworth, 
Kans., is English by birth but has lived 
in the United States since 1910. He 
was graduated from the Yale Divinity 
School in 1918 and has had charge of 
churches in many States. 
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Our June poets are many and choice, 
CATHERINE PARMENTER (Mrs. Henry 
CHase) NEWELL (“Sea Gull”) gave us 
her first poem in 1926 and we have 
watched her talent develop through 
the years. We frequently receive re. 
quests for permission to reprint her 
work. Since her marriage Mrs. Newel] 
has made her home in Concord, N., H, 
Despite the success of his historical 
works, it is our conviction that Wn- 
LIAM THOMAS WALSH is first and fore- 
most a poet, and we offer “Spring in 
Wartime” to prove it. Though it was 
all but impossible for us to make room 
for it we felt compelled to do sg0, 
JAMES TRAVis’s versatility amazes us, 
His article “The Tragic Roosevelt” in 
last month’s issue occasioned much 
favorable comment and we have been 
besieged by requests for his “Dum- 
barton Chestnuts.” Now he reveals a 
hidden talent in this lovely sonnet, 
“Francis Carlin: In Memoriam,” in 
which he commemorates an old friend, 
who was, incidentally, a contributor 
of ours. Louise CRENSHAW Ray (“Ca- 
thedral in a Ruined City”) is well 
known to our readers. She is a cousin 
of Edith Tatum, another of our poets, 
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